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Architectural Photography 


ROBERT W. TEBBS 


Illustrations by the Author 


N architectural pho- 
tographer, like an 
artist, must have an 

unexplainable something, call 
it temperament or genius, if 
he ever expects to make a 
success of that branch of 
photography. An artist may 
take a pupil out into the field 
or the crowded city, place the easel for him and 
point out the particular view to be painted ; and 
if the student has any ability, he will produce a 
satisfactory picture. But the laying-on of the 
paint, no matter how skilfully done, will not 
make a success of the picture if the viewpoint 
has not been correctly chosen in the first place. 

This truism applies just as fully to the archi- 
tectural photographer. The photograph is use- 
less to the architect unless it is “* composed ”’ right, 
and it is that one thing that is so difficult to 
teach to the amateur and, in some cases, to the 
professional. The photographers that are to-day 
making a success in this field — and by success 
I do not mean simply a living — have either had 
a special architectural training or else were fortu- 
nate enough to be born with a peculiar sense 
that tells them exactly where to place the camera 
to get the right view. At times it is possible 
to explain to the beginner why the camera is so 
placed; but more often it is impossible. You 
feel that you have the exact spot, but cannot 
impart that knowledge to another. Therefore, 
it is with a certain diffidence that I am going to 
try to explain the taking of architectural subjects 
as I see them. I could far better take you to 
the building you wish to photograph and show 
you where I would take it from and explain why : 
but as that cannot be done, I say at the start 
that, unless you are gifted with the particular 
“sense,” your picture will lack a certain some- 
thing which, while unexplainable, is the main 
essential of the photograph. 


In architectural photo- 
graphy the following sugges- 
tions will ensure a_ well- 
lighted picture in a majority 
of cases: A building facing 
north should be photo- 
graphed either on a bright 
cloudy day when the sun 
is momentarily obscured, 
or, far better, early in the morning. In New 
York City almost any building facing north can 
be photographed from 7 till 9.30 in the morning. 
A sharp perspective looks well if taken at that 
time towards the east; a front view the same. 

A building facing south can be photographed 
almost any time of day, particularly out in the 
country. First study your building and see 
what part you, or the architect, want to show. 
A front perspective can be taken best up to 
noon from the west looking east, and after noon 
from the east looking west. The later in the 
day (or the earlier) the longer the shadow, and 
the longer the shadow the more relief will be 
given to an otherwise flat and uninteresting sur- 
face. Buildings facing east and west should 
rarely be photographed from the south. Of 
course, there are many exceptions to these sug- 
gestions ; but it seems to me that they rule in 
the majority of buildings. 

Guide-books tell you to have the sunlight 
come over either shoulder. This is not the case, 
as has been explained already. It is further 
illustrated by two photographs of the J. P. Mor- 
gan Library. The first was taken according to 
book-teaching, and the effect is flatness in the 
general surface. In the view reproduced you 
will notice immediately the roundness given to 
the columns and the relief to the modeled fig- 
ures on the wall. The second picture was taken 
towards the east at 8 o’clock in the morning; in 
other words, almost into the sun. The view of 
the Albright Art-Gallery is somewhat different in 
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treatment, the sun being at almost 
right angles to the lens. Here you 
will notice that the whole picture 
‘*breathes”’ sunlight, although so 
little of it is on the building. The 
taking of this picture required some 
study. The building being long and 
low, the tendency was towards a strip- 
picture, or, in other words, a picture 
6x14. I finally found the bush that 
appears in the foreground and used 
that to break up the sky-line, thereby 
producing one of my favorite photo- 
graphs. Some writers advise the use 
of a branch held in the hand when a 
tree is not available ; but this requires 
a lot of study and must be done ex- 
actly to obtain the correct illusion. 
This “ breaking-up” of the sky-line 
and often a bare wall is something I 
always urge my operators to do when- 
ever such a course is possible. 

The lighting of the interior is another prob- 
lem altogether. The constantly growing dread 
of flashlights has prevented many fine interiors 
from being photographed. But in these days of 
inventions, interiors, where there is any kind of 
electric current, can be taken with little effort. 
The Mahler light and the new nitrogen lamp 
I keep constantly in use. The Little Theater, 
in New York, was taken entirely by the use of 
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NATURAL LIGHT AIDED BY AN ARC-LIGHT 


the stage “‘ bunch ” lights. In this theater there 
is absolutely no daylight. I find also that the 
color-values are fifty per cent better in a photo- 
graph taken by electric light than in one taken 
by flashlight or daylight. I have been able to 
get the most beautiful results this way without 
the use of a ray-screen. Constantly moving the 
light kills the harsh shadows, and beautiful re- 
sults can be obtained in this manner. Of course, 
if there is no electri- 
city and not enough 
daylight, the blow- 
lamp can be used ; 
but the mess and 
the danger, no 
matter how experi- 
enced the blower, 
make the use of 
such a lamp unde- 
sirable. Twice, in 
the most unexplain- 
able manner, my 
assistants have had 
a blow-lamp_ back- 
fire and plau- 
sible or satisfactory 
explanation can be 
given by the manu- 
facturers as to why 
this happens. 

An apt illustra- 
tion of the flash- 
light-nuisance oc- 
curred during the 
writing of this 
aiticle. Some pho- 
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A WIDE-ANGLE INTERIOR 


tographers obtained permission to photograph 
the interior of the Bramhall Playhouse, one of 
the smallest legitimate theaters in the world. In 
order to get through in a hurry, or because of 
ignorance, three open flashes were used. In 
consequence the ceiling and two places on the 
wall were severely scorched. And when you 
consider that the ceiling is laid-on gold-leaf, you 
can imagine the reception we got when we asked 
for the same per- 
mission. It was 
only by explaining 
our system of light- 
ing that we finally 
obtained consent. 
We did the entire 
work in two hours 
after entering the 
theater, using one 
10,000-watt nitro- 
gen light asa 
source of illumina- 
tion. 

The arranging 
of the furniture is 
another problem 
that requires care- 
ful study. I sup- 
pose that I am in- 
viting criticism 
when I say that 
the furnishing of 
the home is one of 
the most neglected 
studies in America. 
It seems to be cus- 


tomary among the very wealthy to 
leave the entire furnishing of the 
home to a professional decorator and 
furnisher. I have photographed 
many such homes and, although there 
are many exceptions, the majority 
are thoroughly unattractive. I recall 
particularly a trip to the northern 
part of New York where the owner, 
worth several millions, took me 
through the house, calling my special 
attention to the William and Mary 
room, the Louis X V room and others, 
until, at last, we came to a room 
filled with all kinds of odds and ends, 
and I well remember the smile of 
his face when he said to me, “ And 
this, Mr. Tebbs, is where we live.” 
Another well-known gentleman 
showed me through his luxurious and 
correctly furnished and decorated 
apartment on Fifth Avenue, and 
when we had gone all through, he said, “ I don’t 
know that you will find anything worth photo- 
graphing here, as you did on the other floors 
(referring to another apartment in the same 
building) ; but this is my home and not a 
museum.” 

Unless the owner of the house is particularly 
fussy, the photographer will rarely have any 
difficulty to arrange the furniture so as to make 
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A SOUTHERN EXPOSURE AT NOON 


the most satisfactory photograph. The less fur- 
niture, the better, is my idea; but the placing of 
the few pieces, so as to give the impression of a 
fully furnished room, is one of the problems that 
the photographer has to solve for himself. One 
piece of silver on the sideboard is far prefer- 
able to the entire family-collection. As few 
knick-knacks as possible is also a good rule to 
follow. If you find that a white object — be it 
a marble statue or other disturbing object in the 
picture — would look better if placed in another 
spot, or removed entirely outside the range of 
the lens, arrange the picture with an eye toa 
harmonious result. Sometimes a chair, a table 
or other piece of furniture would look better if 
moved a little out of its regular place, without, 
of course, interfering seriously with the regular 
arrangement of the apartment. 

Ihave seen splendid photographs of interiors 
with a part of a chair showing in the foreground, 
when it would have looked better pushed into 
the picture-space, or pulled away entirely. Try 
to avoid, if possible, only a part of a lighted 
window when it might look better to include 
the whole of it. Last year I had three photo- 
graphs rejected by a certain architect because he 
claimed the frames on some of the pictures did 
not suit the architecture of the room. But I 
think the duties of a photographer cease before 


it comes to taking down the pictures. But care 
should be used if there are any pictures that 
will show in the photograph that you are going 
to make. I have seen some promising results 
spoiled by reflected light on the glass of a pic- 
ture. A wad of paper, a match or pencil, 
placed behind a corner of the frame will, in al- 
most all cases, obviate this horror, and the tilt 
to the frame will not be noticed in the finished 


A NORTHERN EXPOSURE AT NOON 


picture. In seriously disturbing the general ap- 
pearance of a furnished room, with the view to 
obtaining a satisfactory result, it is well to work 
in harmony with the owner, unless he gives you 
a free hand to make desirable changes. 

Keeping the lens lower than half the height 
of the room seems to me to be a good rule to 
follow. Many pictures are spoiled by having 
the lens too near the ceiling. A little care will 
soon overcome this common fault. 

Many architects agree with me that it is better 
not always to use the wide-angle lens for interior- 
work. A large detail is infinitely preferable to 
a large interior, where most of the detail has to 
be sought for with the aid of a magnifying-glass. 
Take the interior of the Bank of Toronto, illus- 
trated here, for example. All of the detail is 
clearly shown. A photograph taken from the 
same point with a wide-angle lens was immedi- 
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ately thrown aside by the architect as soon as he 
saw the other picture. 

Sometimes my operators return from an as- 
signment with a long tale of woe because they 
cannot find any place from which to take the 
photographs required. The Equitable Building 
is a case in point. The way to find out from 
whence to get the entire front of that building is 
very simple. Go to the base of the building and, 
bearing the focal length of your lens in mind, 
look around to see if you cannot locate, within 
photographing-distance, a roof or window prefer- 
ably less than half the height of the building to 
be photographed." When you find this roof or 
window, walk along the entire front of the build- 
ing you want to photograph and, if you can see 
this place for the entire distance, you can rest 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


assured that the camera, placed on this spot, will 
include a good view of the entire building. If 
you have to work much below the center of the 
object desired, be sure to tilt up the front of the 
camera as well as to raise the lens; then correct 
the lines with the swing-back. A simple method 
to ascertain if your lines are going to be true is 
to sight along the back of the camera and, if 
your ground-glass is true with any other straight 
building, the lines of the building you are photo- 
graphing will be just as straight. Here, again, 
I strongly advise against the use of the wide- 
angle lens. Some photographers think that the 
use of this lens for tall buildings is all right. I 
differ with them. Get away from the object you 
are going to photograph. If you want to look at 
the Woolworth Building, you do not go and 
stand on the sidewalk 
underneath it. You 
cross City Hall Park 
and then you see it as 
the architect intended 
you should. Photo- 
graphs of the front of 
that building have 
never appealed to me ; 
whereas the view from 
the rear, showing it ris- 
ing up from a mass of 
smaller buildings, seems 
to me to express the 
majestic feeling that the 
building is supposed to 
inspire. It is said that 
this view cuts off the 
base of the building. I 
feel that it would be 
just as sensible to criti- 
cize a painting of a per- 
son because the artist 
had neglected to paint 
the legs and feet. A 
14-inch lens on an 11x 
14 plate seems to pro- 
duce a good proportion. 
I realize that this cannot 
always be done; but I 
think wide-angle work is 
carried to the extreme, 
in many cases. The 
surroundings are as 
much a part of the 
photograph as the build- 
ing itself, and assist in 
expressing the ideas of 
the architect. Other- 
wise the wood or clay 
model or builder's draw- 
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ing of the build- 

ing might just 

as well be used 

for illustration- 
purposes. 

Another es- 

sential for the 
architectural 
photographer is 

a knowledge of, 

at least, the 
rudiments of 
architecture. 

One of my first 
experiences 

brought this for- 

cibly to my 

mind. An archi- 

tect wanted 

some drawings 
copied and 
mounted in a 
certain way. 

He said, “ Put 

the elevation on 

top and the per- A PORCH LIVING-ROOM BY NATURAL LIGHT 

spective below.”’ 

I did not know what he was talking about and, ard Orthonon plate almost exclusively and can 
not wishing to display my ignorance, failed to ask, recommend it highly to any photographer. I 
and so did the job backwards. He not only re- _ have tried all kinds of plates and know of no 
fused to pay for the work done, but Ihave never, others that give such all-around satisfaction. 
to this day, re- 
ceived any work 
from his office. 
The photographer 
should know, at 
least, enough 
about the subject, 
so that when an 
architect talks to 
him he can listen 
intelligently. 
One of the most 
successful men in 
the profession to- 
day, Julian Buck- 
ley, was formerly 
a practising archi- 
tect, and two 
others, the Wurtz 
Brothers, equally 
well known, were 
formerly for a 
period of several 
years draughts- 
men in an archi- 
tect’s office. 
T usethe Stand- THE LITTLE THEATER, NEW YORK, ILLUMINATED BY BUNCH LIGHTS 
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The developer used is no secret — anybody can 
use it by simply following the directions. 


SOLUTION 1 


SOLUTION 2 


Sodium carbonate 
Hydrometer test, 40 


lens when photographing interiors. Give the 
full time you think right, and then add five 
minutes more for good luck. You can do some- 
thing with an overtimed plate, whereas the 
undertimed one is useless. 

Don’t try to work with a book of instructions 
in one hand and an actinometer in the other. 
You will learn more from experience in one 
week than you will find in books in a month. 

Don’t try mechanical means of printing and 
developing just to save yourself a little trouble. 


AN OBLIQUE LIGHTING ON A SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


SOLUTION 3 
Sodium sulphite, 70 to 80 


For use, take 1 part of each to 12 parts of 
water, adding two or three drops of potassium 
bromide, ten-percent solution. 

If the reader has had patience to follow me 
thus far, I will close with a few don’ts well 
worth putting into practice. 

Don’t tackle a big job without first having 
looked over the place to ascertain when best to 
make certain views. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry to close your 


Mechanical devices are good for snapshots ; but 
try to finish architectural work that way and 
you will soon lose your grip. 

Don’t think that you know all about the 
game and refuse to listen to a suggestion. The 
person that thinks he knows it all, is usually just 
about ready to learn the rudiments of the game 
from a superior workman. 

Don’r blame me if, after reading this article, 
and trying to follow the suggestions given, you 
don’t succeed. Nobody can ‘teach you if you 
have not yourself — somewhere in your system 
— the rudiments of the art. 
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HALATION-TESTS 


PHILIP CONKLIN 


How to Prevent Halation 


PHILIP CONKLIN 


S}URIOSITY prompted the writer re- 
4 cently to make some tests on the 
subject of halation, and one result 
K was so decidedly superior to all 
eae) others that it was thought the fra- 
ternity might be interested because of the fre- 
quence of strong contrasts in professional work. 

From a strip of opaque card a design was cut 
as shown by the accompanying prints. The dif- 
ferent legs were covered with various thicknesses 
of onion-skin paper in the ratio of 1, 2, 4, 8 and 
16. This was placed against a strong, artificial 
light, so that the only rays reaching the lens 
came through this design. 

Several exposures were made, and as allowance 
for different emulsion-speeds of film was consid- 
ered, they may safely be considered to be equal. 


A Plain plate. 

Al Plain plate, backed. 

A2 Plain plate, glass to lens. 

B- Film. Note how closely to the opening 
the halation remains. 

C Double-coated plate. 

C1  Double-coated plate, with screen in con- 
tact with film. (See text.) 


C2. Double-coated plate, developed 114 hours 
in metol-hydroquinone without carbonate. 


With this one exception the plates were all 
developed with a standard pyro-soda developer. 
All prints were exposed alike and developed the 
same time in the same developer. 

I had a theory that halation was partly a 
lateral motion caused by the overexcited silver 
molecules overlapping one another, and that it 
might be ameliorated by placing a screen of fine 
opaque dots in contact with the plate, the idea 
being that the dots would leave unaffected parts 
in the film, wherein the overexposed molecules 
might expand without encroaching on their 
neighbors. On this basis test Cl was made. 
There seems to be nothing to it. 

The formula for the developer without car- 
bonate has been published, but I give it again. 
Where the credit belongs for this, is not known. 


6 grains 
Hydroquinone .. 30 grains 
Sulphite 120 grains 


Develop for one to two hours. 
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A ROAD NEAR MANILA 


R. W. SQUIRES 


An Automatic Photographic Plate-Washer 


WILLIAM L. FUCHS 


Se photographic plate-washer oppo- 
site has been used by me for more 
aq than twenty years and has always 
J one its work to my full satisfaction. 
have never appeared 
in any va my plates which have been placed in 
this washer for one-half hour. 

There is complete elimination of hypo due to 
the many changes of water, and there may be as 
many as the user may wish, this being done 
by turning on the water from a faucet full head 
or only sufficiently to fill the box every two or 
three minutes. The operation is very simple, as 
follows: Place the box in a sink or laundry-tub 
under the faucet, turn on the water and when 
the water has reached the level of the top of the 
plates it will spill over through a spout into the 
small metal box, which, when filled, will raise 
the lead plug in the adjoining space which will 
let the water out through an opening in the par- 
tition between the plug and plate-spaces. 

Several small holes should be punched through 
the small metal box which will let the water out 
in the same duration of time that the large 
plate-space is emptying, after which the lead 
plug will drop and the large box will again fill 


and spill over, and this will continue indefinitely 
while the faucet is turned on and no watching 
will be required. 

A copper or zine box is recommended for the 
small one, or metal may be used for the entire 
apparatus. A rubber ball weighted with shot 
will answer for a plug and will be easily adjust- 
able to the weight of the water-laden small box. 
The splash-board prevents splashing of water on 
the plates, thus preventing frilling of the emul- 
sion. The emulsion side of the plates should 
face the outlet-end of the box. A little leakage 
in the joints does no harm, but the partition be- 
tween the plate-space and box-space should be 
tight. This washer can be made easily at a 
small cost by any photographer who possesses 
the least ingenuity. When made of wood the 
joints should be put together in white lead and 
then the whole thoroughly painted so that it 
will last for an indefinite period. Copper wire 
should be used for suspending the metal box 
and string or twine should be used for the plug. 

The drawings shown are for a washer to 
accommodate one dozen 5x7 plates, but the 
plate-space may be made of any dimension de- 
sired, as the principle of operation is the same. 
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A Writer’s Camera 


K. W. BAKER 


yee FEW years ago a relative gave me 
(As <9 a 3A Kodak. Unfortunately, he 
Le 2) could bequeath very little knowl- 
sy) edge with the gift, for he had sur- 
=) vived one of those brief but virulent 
attacks of “cameritis” which leave certain 
people permanently immune. They smile pity- 
ingly forever afterwards upon other enthusiasts, 
and offer the one comment that if you want to 
get rid of your money, amateur photography is 
a good, quick way. 

It should have been a terrifying assurance to 
me, for my chief concern was how to earn money, 
not how to get rid of it. And, in the teeth of 
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his skepticism, I determined to make my camera 
help me. I had read that it could be done; so 
I thanked him whole-heartedly for the instru- 
ment and bade him go hence with his advice. 

I had been a sort of free-lance for a good 
many years, giving to my writing all the time 
I could spare from other necessary work, and 
I knew a good many of the ins and outs of that 
fascinating pursuit. I knew that other writers 
found the ability to illustrate certain of their 
articles a great help in placing them, and I had 
many times felt the need of the ability myself. 
The only question was, if I spent more money 
in learning to make usable pictures than I 
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earned from the articles they illustrated, where 


would my profit come in’ But the lure of the 
camera turned the scale. If the worst came to 
the worst, I firmly decided it would come in 
knowledge acquired and the fun of acquiring it. 
And it has. 

But the worst has not come to the worst. 
True, I have made only a_ beginning, and I 
still find the extent of my ignorance humiliating 
and grotesque. I have not even learned to 
finish my own pictures — merely to plan and 
“take” them. I have not dared (considering 
my duty to my pocket-book) to turn myself loose 
in a darkroom. Nevertheless, I have accom- 
plished my first object: I have learned to get 
pictures that I can use to illustrate my own arti- 
cles. What is more, I have sold them, and be- 
held them in real magazines, with my own eyes. 
I had a sonnet once — under my “literary 
name” —in The Atlantic Monthly; but I 
don’t think that I was any prouder of it than 
I was of those first published pictures of mine. 

When I began, I didn’t know an overtimed 
print from an undertimed one. ‘ Composition ” 
I knew vaguely as a term artists conjure with. 
And, strange as it may seem, there was not an 
artist or a photographer in the whole range of 
my acquaintance to guide my first wavering 
steps. The one professional photographer in 
our little town was of the grumpy variety — 
a rare, but very real, species, to whom one does 
not take one’s abysmal ignorance for diagnosis. 
The one way open to me was to study photo- 
graphic books and magazines, and I took it. It 
is so limitless and so fascinating that my one 
difficulty is to hold myself sternly in the plain 
path of my practical purpose, instead of con- 
stantly straying off into all sorts of delightful 
ramifications which require more money and 
leisure than I can yet command. 

And herein, | think, is the secret of laying 
that ubiquitous ghost of the amateur, “It’s so 
expensive!” Whether you are ambitious to 
make money with your camera, or whether you 
are simply under the strict necessity of keeping 
your photographic expenditures within bounds, 
the same rule will apply. Don’t try to do every- 
thing at once. Learn first —then do. Concen- 
trate on one aim, one phase of the subject, at a 
time. Study every picture you make; compel 
each one to add at least one grain of knowledge 
to your store. Furthermore, study the pictures 
of others. If you have more gray-matter than 
money, why not get a large part of your knowl- 
edge with no other expenditure than a little in- 
telligence and concentration, instead of by the 
costly method of disastrous experience’ I think 
that I have learned more by studying the com- 


ments and criticisms upon prints published in 
photographic books and magazines than in any 
other way. As in every science or art one may, 
if he will, profit immensely by the mistakes of 
others similarly engaged, and by studying their 
failures as set forth in magazine-criticisms avoid 
doing likewise in his own subsequent work. 

As will be surmised from the foregoing, I 
am a strong believer in the expediency of tack- 
ling one set of processes at a time: in other 
words, I think it is far better for the beginner 
not to attempt to finish his own pictures. 
There is enough to be learned about the prob- 
lems of exposure, choice of subject, composition 
and the powers and limitations of his own cam- 
era and lens to occupy anybody for an indefinite 
length of time. The next process, I think, 
should be printing, leaving developing for the 
last. 

A word about filing negatives. If you have 
the remotest notion of making any practical use 
of your pictures, some systematic, definite 
method of filing is imperative. I was con- 
stantly in despair over the difficulty of “keep- 
ing up” with my negatives, so as to be able to 
find what I wanted when I wanted it, until I 
read somewhere of the plan of filing each film 
worth keeping in its own envelope, with a print 
pasted on the outside, and such data as I 
wished for reference written on the back. It 
seems an elaborate and expensive method, but 
it saves more than it costs. For economy’s 
sake I use an ordinary letter-size envelope ; it 
will just hold my posteard-size negatives. I 
buy the envelopes by the box and use the boxes 
for filing-cases. Furthermore, I divide them 
into groups, such as * Outing-Scenes,” “ Anto- 
mobiles,”’ Children,” “ Curiosities,” Celebri- 
ties,’’ Negro-Types,” Historie Places,’’ 
Farm-Scenes,” ete., using pieces of colored 
cardboard to separate the groups. In this way, 
when I need pictures to illustrate a certain 
subject, I can look through my collection 
quickly and see what I have that is available. 

Let no one imagine, from my sternly practi- 
cal attitude throughout the foregoing remarks, 
that I have no interest in photography save as a 
means to an end. On the contrary, one of my 
dreams of heaven — to paraphrase Kipling — is 
of a place where 


“Only the masters shall praise us, and only the masters 
shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame ; 
But each for the joy of the working ; and each, in his 
separate star, 
Shall own a whole flock of black boxes — and all of 


the lenses there are!” 
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Photography as a Means of Expression 


BERTRAND H. WENTWORTH 


HEN mylittle cousin inquired whether 
an illustration in her book was “ from 
a real picture or from a painting,” 


she revealed a mental attitude towards photo- 
graphy that is quite common enough. though not 
commonly so well expressed. Tus attitude of 
mind is familiar to us in the arguments of those 
who contend that there is no place for photo- 
graphy among the fine arts, because, they say, 
however beautiful a photograph may be, it is a lit- 
eral picture, a faithful, mechanical record of all that 
was before the lens ; while a painting is an inter- 
pretation of an essential beauty of the subject, a 
personal expression of that beauty. The differ- 
ence between that point of view and that of the 
child lies in the fact that, to the child, the 
“real picture’ is entitled to the higher place. 
That is a naive assumption, to be sure; but, I 
hope that no reader of this article will take um- 
brage if I point out that there is an element 


of naiveté also in the assumption that a photo- 
graph may not be a personal interpretation of 
beauty. 

Let me disclaim, in the beginning, any inten- 
tion to enter the lists in behalf of the claims of 
photography to recognition as a fine art. Enough 
has been written for and against that claim ; 
and, moreover, my attitude towards the contro- 
versy is one of indifference. I am disposed to 
grant without an argument the superior claims 
of other mediums of pictorial expression of 
beauty, for that accords with my own estimate 
of them. Among them painting is supreme, 
because the painter may use color, because he 
has the widest latitude in which to find personal 
expression, and because his art is an inheritance 
from the ages. 

Nonetheless, I hold that photography is a 
worthy medium for the expression of beauty ; 
that within its field there is already much room 
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to make that expression a personal interpretation 
of beauty ; that if there be bounds to that per- 
sonal expression, photography has as yet hardly 
beat its wings against them. I am indifferent 
towards the controversy, because I believe that 
photography will attain its best development as 
a means of expression if it be not too much 
concerned about the popular verdict of its pre- 
cise position ; and if, while learning as much as 
it may from the fine arts, it strives not to imi- 
tate them, but to work out its own destiny, un- 
hampered by tradition, and content if beauty be 
found and expressed. 

We are thus not concerned here in comparing 
the painter’s means with those of the photo- 
grapher, though it is quite impossible to write of 
photography as a means of expression without 
seeming to do so. I have said that photography 
should learn as much as it may from the fine 
arts. From them the photographer may learn 
to employ all the elements of good composition, 
save only those which depend on color. He 
may employ the principles of balance; he may 
provide an entrance and an exit to his picture ; 
he may use the line of beauty or the line of 
strength ; he may use unity, or units with subor- 
dination, gradation and contrast. To these he 
may add — by the proper choice and use of 
his lenses — simplicity, suggestiveness, reserve 
and mystery. These are Ais rightful inheri- 
tance, too, from the fine arts, and their employ- 
ment is in no proper sense imitative of them. 

So far I have spoken of what may be done in 
the field, and in the first steps in the darkroom, 
by the proper use of lenses, plates and screens, 
in the service of a trained perception of the pic- 
torial. There is not space in a short article to go 
into the technique of the profession ; suffice it to 
say that in the laboratory each and all of the 
elements that he has succeeded in developing in 
his plate are plastic in the hands of the skilled 
operator. Here he may choose, eliminate, soften, 
emphasize, give greater breadth or concentra- 
tion, and in a hundred ways modify the field- 
result to bring his picture nearer to his personal 
conception of the beauty involved. Indeed, in 
the laboratory, no less than in the field, the per- 
sonality of the worker may enter into the final 
picture, and that, too, without any departure 
from photographic means, as is the case in cer- 
tain treatment of negatives, and in certain meth- 
ods of printing, in which the control is man- 
ual, and so more akin to the brush-work of the 
painter. 

To most readers of PHoTo-ERA, of course, the 
methods of the pictorial photographer are well 
known. I ask the indulgence of such for having 
reviewed them briefly for the benefit of those 


less familiar with the subject. Of the latter, 
those who have followed me so far, and who 
have gathered from the foregoing that the pic- 
torial photographer exercises choice and control 
in many ways, are now prepared to understand 
what was meant when it was said that it is a 
naive attitude of mind that sees in the photo- 
graph only a literal and mechanical result ; and 
to appreciate how much reserve there is in the 
pictorial photographer’s accustomed quiet assent 
to the comment he so often hears: “ You must 
have a very fine lens!” It is as if one were to 
attempt to flatter a painter by saying: “ You 
must have some very fine brushes ! ” 

In one respect, at least, the photographer need 
not feel that, in his quest of beauty, he is en- 
cumbered by any inherent disadvantage. In the 
recognition of beauty, even the painter is on the 
same footing with him. Because pictures ex- 
press beauty as seen by a person, the element of 
personality in them is one of the greatest. That 
element exists to its full before the painter has 
set his canvas on easel, and no less before the 
photographer has opened the camera. If the 
photographer’s perception of beauty is duller 
than that of the painter, it is not because he 
uses the lens ; if the painter’s is the more keen, 
it is not because he uses the brush. 

The task of each is to express the beauty he 
sees or conceives. How far either will succeed, 
will depend upon the flexibility of his means 
and upon his mastery over them. The superior 
flexibility of the painter’s medium has already 
been granted; and the claim has been made 
that the photographer’s tools are so far respon- 
sive to his control as to yield results that are 
personal interpretations of beauty. It remains 
to point out some of the peculiar advantages of 
the photographer’s means, which are, in my opin- 
ion, important enough to give photography a 
character that is distinctive, and to justify my 
view that photography should look to its own 
strength and work out its own destiny, not ham- 
pered by the traditions of other means of ex- 
pression, and not seeking to imitate them. 

The most obvious merit of the lens is its 
power to render drawing faithfully. Its very 
perfection in this respect is also one of its in- 
herent defects, since it will not slight where false 
drawing or alteration would enhance the beauty 
of the picture. There is, however, an impor- 
tant corollary to this very evident proposition — 
one that is not so well understood, nor often 
enough turned to advantage. In the choice of 
lenses there is the means of flexibility in draw- 
ing, and there are many cases in which the less 
faithful drawing will be the more beautiful. 
Again I lack space to go into technical explana- 
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tion; but I hope the reader may be helped to 
grasp the truth of this claim when I confess 
that in several of the accompanying illustrations 
I have employed an exaggerated perspective to 
enhance the beauty of the picture. 

Another obvious advantage of photography, 
in the expression of beauty, is its power to ren- 
der subtle gradations of tones and atmosphere. 
In the hands of the skilled worker, who knows 
how to use all the means at his command, both 
in the field and in the printing-room, the results 
in this direction leave little to be desired; and it 
will be granted, I think, that the painter equals 
them only through his advantage in the use of 
color. 

These advantages are the more obvious, but 
not in my view the greatest of those at the com- 
mand of the pictorial photographer, in his inter- 
pretations of beauty. The greatest of them is 
the power to make an instantaneous record ; for, 
because nature and life are never wholly at rest, 
their supreme moments of beauty are always 
fleeting and the camera can catch them on the 
wing. 

The pictures reproduced with this article are 
not submitted as the best evidence of the sound- 
ness of the positions I have here taken. Much 
better examples of photography that rises above 
the literal and mechanical could be found. It 
may interest the reader, however, if something 
of their history is explained a little, so far, at 
least, as such explanation will give point to what 
I have said, particularly as to the last-men- 
tioned — the power to grasp a fleeting beauty. 

The essential elements of the Katahdin pic- 
ture were preconceived, i.e., before I had ever 
seen this mountain. First, the mountain itself 
must present a typical contour; clouds must be 
over it and cloud-shadows on it; in the fore- 
ground the waters of the mountain must tumble 
over the rocks of a cataract; in the middle-dis- 
tance there must be a forest of conifers. These 
were conceived to be the essential elements to 
interpret the intimate life of the mountain. 
Six days were spent in finding these elements 
combined in an agreeable composition, and two 
days more in awaiting the proper lighting before 
the exposure was made. 

So much, by the way; but here is the point: 
the lighting sought, and finally used, had a 
total duration of perhaps five seconds — 250 
times as long as was needed to record that fleet- 
ing beauty. 


In “Snow,” the composition and lighting 


were sought at every opportunity for three win- 
ters; the precise lighting desired lasted only 
long enough to make the path in the desired 
direction and a single exposure. 


In “Monhegan Spruces,” the foreground- 
group of trees had been studied from time to 
time through four seasons before a way was 
found to separate their peculiar beauty from 
those of other natural features that dominated 
and overshadowed them. At last came the con- 
ception of them in the stress of the elements 
that stunted them. When the day came, and 
all else was in readiness, a patient hour was 
spent in awaiting the precise density of blowing 
fog to silhouette the trees — one plane against 
another. That condition came but once, and in 
a flash was gone. 

In “ Black Head,” the composition and light- 
ing were studied for many days before the point 
of view was chosen; then there were many 
fruitless visits to the spot, when clouds seemed 
likely to complete the composition agreeably ; 
finally the thrilling moment, when the tide was 
right at the right hour and the soft atmosphere 
enveloped all. The exposure was made, and 
immediately the camera was put in its case for 
a hurried trip to another subject that was also 
awaiting that particular condition. Even then 
the combination was broken, the shadows had 
crept too far, the light had been obscured by 
the clouds. Not again that day, nor that month, 
nor that year, would even a near approach to 
that particular type of beauty occur. 

It is, indeed, the exception and not the rule, 
in my experience, when the critical moment is 
not thus fleeting ; so that I have come to believe 
that nature’s supreme moments of beauty are 
always momentary, and to count the power to 
record them instantly one of the greatest of the 
powers of the photographer’s tools. 

At the end let me say again, that I am not 
here pleading for recognition of photography as 
a fine art. If such recognition comes, it will be 
by achievement rather than by pleading. Art 
is old and photography is in its early youth. 
Who that reflects upon its wonderful develop- 
ment within the period of his own recollection 
will be so bold as to define the limits of its pos- 
sible achievements 

My plea is rather to those who are pioneers in 
its progress as a medium of expression of their 
love of the beautiful. To them I would say: 
Be concerned with your own limitations rather 
than with fancied limitations of your craft. 
Seek not to imitate the crafts of others. Yours 
is not a new way of painting, nor a new way of 
etching. Your craft is a thing apart, with dis- 
tinctive merits of its own. Develop these sin- 
cerely. Be content if you find beauty and, in 
your chosen craft, the means to express it 
fluently to others, and find your best reward in 
the love of your work. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A BLACK-AND-WHITE LINE-MAP 


Black-and-White Reproductions 


F. SHERMAN VOGT 


RESENTED with the dignified title of 
Official Photographer in an Engineer’s 
Office of the U. S. Army, and assuming 
the responsibility of making reductions of maps 
of the Ohio River, with a scale of 500 feet to 
1 inch, plans of locks and dams drawn on trac- 


ing-cloth, progress-photography of field-work, 
lantern-slides, enlargements and more, I began 
with only 3A amateur experience. 

The above-named work was new in the office 
and a selection of equipment was necessary. The 
decision was a 14 x 17 Folmer & Schwing cam- 
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era with a Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar IIb 
lens fitted with an Auto-Studio shutter. This 
was placed upon a horizontal frame or track 15 
feet long, having on the end a vertical board for 
the subject, which might be raised and lowered. 
In the center of the board was cut a 14x 17 
hole, into which was fitted a cover, flush with 
the board. This may be removed and replaced 
by a kit. Two clusters of lights were then pro- 
cured, each having five 100-watt tungsten lamps 
and an aluminum reflector, using one on each 
side of the frame, and shifted backwards and 
forwards, as the camera’s position was changed 
to regulate the size of the reproduction. 

This provided, in came an order, a tracing 
2634 x 44, to be reproduced 11 x 14. After 
many trials and tribulations, prints were ob- 
tained that satisfied those in charge. 

Cramer Contrast plates were used, and the 
formula recommended by the manufacturer, 
with the diaphragm at F/16 and an exposure of 
20 minutes. The negatives were lacking in con- 
trast, showed reflections, and were uneven in 
density. 

Not satisfied with results and determined to 
perfect my work, I sought numerous friends of 
the profession and procured formule, sugges- 
tions, ete., a few of which are given herewith, 
and all of which were tried, but without results : 

Diffuse lights, with proper agent — use trac- 
ing-cloth. Place white cloth on each side of the 
subject for reflectors, and hood the lens. In- 
numerable formule. 

With all the valuable information, but still 
dissatisfied, I came to the conclusion that I 
knew more about engineering than photography. 
Never say die is my motto, and after much delib- 
eration I decided that the light was not of the 
rig!it actinic value, and that more light was nec- 
essary, so I wrote for it. After receiving as 
m).ch correspondence as a jewelry mail-order 
house during Christmas, I began an elimina- 
tion-contest, and finally purchased two 50-inch 
mercury-vapor lamps, one right- and one left- 
reflector. 

A tracing was then brought, tacked on the 
subject-board, and with a Cramer Contrast plate 
was tested for correct exposure, which, to my 
surprise and delight, was found to be 15 seconds 
at F/16. This made me feel fully equipped for 
any work, and I prepared for my interesting 
efforts, or experiments. 

The print accompanying this article will show 
the results obtained, working with the diaphragm 
at F/32 and an exposure of 90 seconds. The 
lights were placed about 4 feet from the copy- 
board, with no diffusing-agent, the lens was 
hooded, sheet-reflectors were placed on each 


side and above the subject or drawing, Cramer 
Contrast plates were employed with the follow- 
ing developer : 


A 
B 
Sodium carbonate 2 ounces 
| 80 grains 


Use equal parts of A and B 


Tracings were made from the originals at a 
cost of approximately $50 each, for a $100 a 
month draughtsman required fifteen days to trace 
them. With a camera a copy can be made for 
about $3, which includes the cost of plate, 
chemicals, Azo print and pay of operator. In 
the former estimate, the cost of the tracing-cloth 
or blue-print paper was not included. We must 
also take into consideration the fact that the first 
method will not equal in workmanship the re- 
production made with a camera. Blue-prints 
are bulky and hard to read by the average _per- 
son, whereas a black-and-white is readily com- 
prehended. In field- or construction-work, a 
12-inch print is handled much easier than a 
large 44-inch blue-print. We should not forget 
the fact that blue-prints may also be made from 
negatives and furnished to contractors or bidders 
at a less cost than black-and-white, and for these 
purposes they are quite as satisfactory. 

You may think the original cost of such an 
equipment enormous, but, as an example, make 
fifty reproductions on plates at a cost of $150, 
and then calculate the cost of having them 
traced, say at one-half of my estimate, which 
would amount to $750. What do you now care 
for expenditure on equipment ? 

If an enlargement is wanted, remove the 
14x 17 door, or cover from the copy-board, re- 
place with an 8 x 10 kit and negative, then place 
the lights behind the board, put bromide paper in 
the camera-holder, and expose accordingly. 

In conclusion, I want to recommend this 
method of reproduction for the work of archi- 
tects, manufacturers, railroads, and all that re- 
sort to making quantities of tracings, and will 
gladly give detailed information to those who 
are interested, for I know that you will profit by 
my experience, both in quality of work turned 
out and cost to yourself. 


A MAN’s heart must be in his skill and a 
man’s soul in his craftsmanship. — Mabie. 
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Floral Compositions 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


JUST as flowers are universally 
admired, so good pictorial 
studies have always proved 
popular, and, considering the 
control which can be exer- 
cised over their arrangement, 
this branch of photography is 
not only pleasant, but an ex- 
cellent means of studying line- and space-compo- 
sition. Then, too, many plants lend themselves 
well to the formation of flat decorative designs 
suitable for various uses, such as page-borders, 
headings and greeting-cards, to name only a few 
applications. In work of this kind one negative, 
if properly planned for, can be employed as a 
unit for the production of a repeating pattern, or 
a reversal of the design obtained by turning the 
negative about for one print of each pair, in this 
manner securing a symmetrical line-composition. 

With so wide a list to select from it is difficult 
to single out a few specimens as being better 
adapted to the work than others ; but, for decora- 
tive applications particularly, the longer stemmed 
plants are more easily adapted to the formation 
of special patterns, and among those of this class 
may be mentioned the various ferns, both wild 
and cultivated, the narcissus group and more 
flexible stemmed lilies ; while many wild bushes 
and flowers, like the pussy-willow, field-daisy 
and golden rod make interesting material, and 
of course blossoming branches of fruit-trees and 
twigs of the evergreen-family must not be over- 
looked. 

In the matter of color, white, yellow and pink 
flowers lend themselves best to monochromatic 
reproduction ; for while it is quite possible to 
translate even a deep crimson into its true mono- 
chrome value by the use of panchromatic plates 
in conjunction with a suitable filter, the result in 
the case of floral studies would, hardly be at- 
tractive, as the dark gray tone (while relatively 
true) would be a poor substitute for the rich 
coloring of the original. Sometimes, however, 
one or two crimson flowers might be used with 
others of a lighter hue for the sake of intro- 
ducing a contrasting note in the tonal scheme. 

As a rule, one should avoid mixing several 
kinds of flowers in one composition ; but some 


light ferns or grasses are at times 
useful to assist in the line-arrange- 
ment in a group of cut specimens, 
and, as already suggested, the same 
varieties of blooms in different tints 
will combine well, such, for instance, 
as white and various shades of pink 
in a carnation- or rose-bouquet. 

Simplicity in design will produce 
by far the most pleasing results, and 
this is obtained more readily when 
the material is limited to a very few 
sprays or blossoms, which also al- 
lows a clearer rendering of form in 
the individual specimens. If, how- 
ever, the nature of the subject is such 
that it seems essential to use more, the 
best way is to mass the flowers in such 
a manner as to obtain a broad distribution of tones 
which will make a pleasing “‘spot”’ or tone-pattern, 
rather than attempt to show single flowers promi- 
nently. The style of treatment adopted in this 
respect would naturally depend much upon the 
characteristics of the specimens dealt with ; for, 
aside from any difference in educational value, 
it is only good taste to suggest, so far as cireum- 
stances permit, the general grouping of the 
flowers as they appear in their growing-state. 
This, of course, does not mean that it is always 
desirable to attempt a literal copy in working 
with cut specimens — only if it is natural, for ex- 
ample, for one to hang down or droop, or an- 
other to blossom in clusters, such facts may be 
kept in mind when the style of composition is 
being worked out; or if the latter has already 
been settled with a definite purpose in view, the 
proper flowers selected which will best adapt 
themselves to it. 

The question of whether to include a vase or 
jar in the composition is another matter which 
has to be considered. In many instances it is 
better omitted, particularly when it is desired to 
concentrate full attention upon the flowers alone ; 
but there are times when a suitable holder will 
lend a sense of stability to a group —also in 
studies of the still-life class, in which flowers are 
employed in conjunction with accessories. In 
all cases, however, plain glassware, jars and 
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bowls of dull-toned pottery, 
metal or woven material, 
should be employed rather 
than those with striking orna- 
mentation, which are too as- 
sertive for such use. 

When a holder of opaque 
ware is used, or the vase not 
included, the grouping of the 
specimens is made easier by 
employing wet sand or clay 
instead of clear water, as the 
stems will stay in place when 
inserted in either of the ma- 
terials named. It is also 
considered best to keep cut 
flowers in water for several 
hours before photographing 
to avoid their drooping during 
an exposure, which might oc- 
cur by slight changes in shape 
occurring if used immediately 
after gathering. 

If a cover is used upon the 
table or stand for inclusion in 
the picture, it, too, should be 
either perfectly plain or of 
very subdued pattern, and of a 
tone harmonious with that of 
the background. Very pleas- 
ing effects are often obtained, 
however, by arranging the sub- 
ject upon a polished table and 
utilizing the reflections as part 
of the general design. I have 
spread out flowers loosely 
upon a sheet of glass laid over 


a piece of dark material fora = THE SUNLIT DAFFODIL 


similar purpose. 

The selection of a proper tone for the back- 
ground really requires as careful consideration 
as that given the grouping of the flowers ; for it 
must not be forgotten that in any composition 
the tone which fills the spaces between objects is 
quite as much a part of the pattern or design as 
the latter. An absolutely black ground is gen- 
erally objectionable because it destroys atmos- 
phere, or the feeling of space between it and the 
group, besides making a design of violent con- 
trasts if the flowers are at all light in color; but 
since the tone of any background is affected by 
the amount of light which falls upon it, as well 
as its reflecting-power, it is occasionally possible 
to use black material in such a manner that the 
ground will not appear quite black in the finished 
picture ; so in considering the matter of suitable 
tints it will be understood that I have reference 
to the tone in the picture. Most light flowers 
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appear best against some shade of gray, the 
depth of the latter depending somewhat upon 
whether the stems and leaves of the specimens 
are a pale or dark green; for if we wish to give 
emphasis to the flowers, the tone of the back- 
ground should be nearer that of the foliage than 
the blossoms. Sometimes a ground of lighter 
tint than the flowers can be used successfully, 
but in such a case it is necessary to keep the 
entire tonal scheme very delicate, particularly 
the shadow-portions of the flowers themselves. 
Aside from regular prepared backgrounds, 
various material can be utilized, for as a rule 
only small sizes are needed. Natural-toned un- 
sized burlap is useful when it is desired to indi- 
cate some texture, while a few sheets of mount- 
ing-paper in assorted shades of gray are always 
handy; also a piece of gray cotton blanket. 
Any of these are readily fastened with thumb- 
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tacks to a drawing-board or canvas-stretcher of 
suitable size when needed. Sometimes an agree- 
able border-effect in the background is produced 
by attaching a smaller sheet of paper to another 
of different shade. 

There is opportunity for many delightful ex- 
periments in lighting, as even a slight alteration 
in direction or intensity of illumination produces 
a marked effect. If the object is to obtain a 
decorative flat pattern, composed simply of the 
contrasting local tones of the material itself with- 
out the addition of light and shadow, one may 
obtain this best by a flat diffused light falling 
full upon the subject. To render fine surface- 
texture best and the fullest relief or perspective, 
a soft side-lighting should be chosen, the degree 
of contrast between lights and shadows being 
regulated by its intensity. Aside from those 
just mentioned, there are many beautiful effects 


brought about by unconven- 
tional methods, such as let- 
ting direct sunlight shine 
through flowers with deli- 
cate translucent petals; tak- 
ing them against the light 
or utilizing shadows cast 
upon the background as part 
of the design, an example of 
the latter treatment being 
shown in the _ illustration, 
“Sunshine and Lilies.” 
This was taken from a 
clump of Easter-lilies while 
growing out of doors near 
the side of a house. A 
plain sheet of cardboard was 
placed against the house, 
however, as a background to 
avoid the horizontal shadows 
cast by the clapboards. 

Growing-plants in the 
open frequently afford very 
interesting studies of an 
entirely different character 
than any which could be had 
indoors, but are more diffi- 
cult to handle successfully, 
on account of making them 
compose well and control- 
ling the lighting, to say 
nothing of the possibility of 
movement due to wind. Re- 
garding the first- and last- 
named points, thin stakes (or 
better, wire rods which can 
be bent as desired) will 
WILLIAM 8. DAVIS frequently prove of use if 

stuck in the ground just back 
of the stems, which are then tied in place with 
fine thread. If proper care is taken to observe 
the natural curves of the plant-stems, there is no 
danger of producing a stiff effect by such means. 

Early morning or late afternoon light is 
usually the best for floral subjects out of doors, 
and if the composition is inclined to display 
sharp contrasts, a hazy or cloudy day should be 
chosen ; or if the group is small enough to make 
it convenient, a piece of white muslin suspended 
over it will diffuse the light in a satisfactory 
manner. 

While sufficiently clear definition is desirable 
to prevent loss of characteristic texture in dif- 
ferent parts, it is not always essential in pictorial 
flower-studies to aim for perfectly sharp defini- 
tion — there is a decided difference between the 
two —so I would advise using the largest lens- 
stop which will give the former quality, for by 
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so doing better feeling of space and a certain 
stereoscopic relief is obtained, and the danger of 
blurring, either by gradual drooping of petals or 
sudden movement by a passing gust of wind, 
proportionately reduced. Of course the size of 
stop should be determined by examination of the 
image on the focusing-screen, but I have usually 
found F/11 or F/16 small enough, and by 
reference to my note-books find one or the other 
was used for all the accompanying pictures. By 
exercising a little care to arrange various parts 
of a group somewhere near upon one plane, a 
relatively large stop can always be used. 

Since exposure depends upon a number of 
variable factors, I will only say that in every 
case it should be on the full side. An exposure- 
meter which measures the strength of the light 
by test-paper is helpful; but additional allow- 
ance must be made for variation in colors and 
the range of contrast present, knowledge of 
which must be gained by experience. 

Color-sensitive plates are the kind to use. 
A rapid grade of orthochromatie or isochroma- 
tic serves well for all colors except reds, which 
require a panchromatic variety for proper trans- 
lation, together with a filter of suitable depth. 

While a ray-filter is not an absolute necessity 


IN SPRINGTIME 


in ordinary cases, if a group is composed of 
practically one color-scheme, it is a good plan to 
use one even with white flowers, on account of 
making it easier to preserve details and rela- 
tive values of leaves and blossoms at the same 
time. One which increases the normal exposure 
from three to four times works very well when 
dealing with tints of yellow or pink, but for 
strong orange or red a deeper one is preferable, 
say a six- or eight-time filter. 


Harrison has said that there is only 
one rule in art: “Thou shalt not paint two pic- 
tures on one canvas,” and this is simply another 
way of saying that unity must always obtain. 
The purpose of the picture, the subject and the 
method of treatment having been determined, 
care must be taken to see that nothing is allowed 
to enter that might detract from the effect. 
This does not mean that there must be no con- 
trasts— contrast is one of the most valuable 
instruments that the artist has to work with, but 
merely that the contrasts must not be excessive 
and that no incongruity should be included. — 
Paul Lewis Anderson in Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Office and the Man 


HAT the suecess of a body of workers, such 
as a photographers’ association, depends to 
a high degree upon inspiring leadership, has been 
shown to be true in the light of practical expe- 
rience. Even amateur photographic societies — 
composed, as they frequently are, of capable and 
well-to-do business-men — pass out of existence 
for the lack of a capable and resourceful direc- 
tor. To accomplish results, an organization 
must have a lofty and definite purpose, genuine 
enthusiasm and an adequate treasury. The exec- 
utive board must stand and labor for the best 
interests of the association, and this can best be 
done when each official acts conscientiously and 
without any personal considerations. Graft of 
every description must be rigidly excluded. Of 
course, in nearly every respectable organization 
or social club there may be individual cases of 
exploitation for private gain ; but sooner or later 
they are discovered and eliminated. 

It is very much to be feared that this species 
of individual is found in some of our larger pho- 
tographic societies. If so, such an unfortunate 
condition may be ascribed to the indifference or 
complacency of the members, who do not, as a 
rule, seem to manifest sufficient interest in the 
choice of the men who are to guide the destinies 
of the association. They do not seem to appre- 
ciate the importance of selecting the right men 
to work for the society’s welfare — the men best 
qualified to spend its money. Too much is taken 
for granted. Then comes the disillusionment. 
It may appear that little or nothing for the 
benefit of the great photographic fraternity has 
been accomplished, and the treasury is empty! 
What’s to be done’ Is it not because the aver- 
age organization is run on the lines of profes- 
sional politics instead of sound business-principles? 
It is a notorious fact that men are elected to 
responsible offices, the tenure of which is only 
one year. When the year is up, and the incum- 
bent has barely had time to become accustomed 
to the duties of his office, he is required to make 
room for a successor. It matters little how 
creditably he has acquitted himself —out he 
goes! Such are the exigencies of our elective 
system, which is responsible for the endless 
chain of mediocre service which characterizes a 
phase of our national life. The right man — 


when they are lucky enough to get him — has 


simply no chance to show what he can do; nor 
is this fair to his constituents. How long would 
a mercantile establishment last if conducted on 
such a basis’ Here a manager or employee is 
given, at least, a chance to demonstrate his abil- 
ity. If he gives a good account of himself, he 
is retained for an indefinite period and advanced 
according to his merits. 

If so important an organization as the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America, for example, 
were to revise its constitution, so that its chief 
executive could be chosen for aterm of, let us 
say, four years, it would provide an opportunity 
for greater accomplishment. If the right man 
were chosen — a photographer of conspicuous 
ability and scrupulous personal honor — he 
would have an opportunity to do himself justice 
and to achieve results of permanent benefit to 
the Association. Fortunately, the treasurer is 
elected for a term of three years, and if the 
right man has been selected, he succeeds him- 
self. Members of the National Association 
remember with gratitude Frank R. Barrows, 
who filled the office of treasurer for a period of 
nine years with such fidelity and zeal that 
he was chosen unanimously president of the 
Association in 1909. 

There is no question that in many organiza- 
tions, political or otherwise, certain offices 
are at the mercy of ambitious and not always 
disinterested individuals. Instead of the office 
seeking the man, he seeks the office. Some- 
times the candidate is a man of high character ; 
then, again, his reputation will not tolerate the 
light of day. Very often a man is elected to a 
high office merely because he is a good fellow. 
The fact that he has not paid his bills and has 
been identified with several questionable enter- 
prises, seems to be no barrier; but it is known 
just the same. If he is elected, does he honor 
the high position as chief executive of a distin- 
guished body?’ Let us suppose that his suc- 
cessor is a man of high moral rectitude. In 
what way does he benefit by the fact that the 
office has just been vacated by an individual 
of dishonest proclivities? The election of any 
man or woman to an exalted position should be 
regarded as a recognition of meritorious achieve- 
ment, or, at least, of an honorable past. If this 
idea could always be in the minds of the voters, 
there would be little cause to complain of wasted 
opportunities and depleted treasuries. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. - 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in PHoTo-ERA, or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name und month of 
the competition. und should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 


Editor of PHoro-ERa. 


Awards — Interiors with Figures 
Closed April 30, 1915 


First Prize: Alfred W. Cutting. 

Second Prize: W. R. Bradford. 

Third Prize: Mabel Heist Bickle. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Wilfred Clarke, Dr. Rupert 
S. Lovejoy, Alexander Murray, L. Vinton Richard. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints : Edna Blackwood, Theodosia P. Chase, 
C. S. Dickinson, Karl Fichtner, Wesley Heebner, W. Mi- 
zumuma, R. D. Noyes, W. H. Sargent, D. Vincent Smith, 
Cordia B. Thomas. 


Subjects for Competition 


Closes July 31. 


“ Outdoor-Sports.” 
Closes August 31. 


“ Public Buildings.” 
“Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 

‘“‘ Winter Street-Scenes.” Closes December 31. 

“ Night-Pictures.” Closes January 31. 

“ American Scenic Beauties.” Closes February 29. 
“ Home-Portraits.”” Closes March 31. 

Nature-Study Subjects.” Closes April 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($19.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


MAny of our subscribers wish to have their addresses 
changed on our mailing-list during the vacation-months of 
summer. In order to avoid delay in the receipt of PHoro- 
Era, and possible loss in forwarding, we urgently sug- 
gest that all requests for changes of address be sent to us 
before the 5th of the preceding month, as the envelopes 
must be addressed and classified for mailing on the 20th. 
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IN WAR-TIME — A TEST OF COURAGE 


ALFRED W. CUTTING 


FIRST PRIZE — INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 


Public Buildings — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes Aug. 31, 1915 


THE public buildings of a country form a pretty safe 
index to its standing, and in them may be read much of 
its history. When one stands in one of the old medieval 
squares — like the “Grand Place” of Brussels — and 
sees about him not the royal palaces of a gilded aris- 
tocracy, as at Versailles, nor the towering cathedral, nor 
vast ecclesiastical edifices of a priest-ridden land, but the 
Hotel de Ville (the “Town-Hall”) and the ‘“ Chub 
houses” of the wealthy merchants, The Weavers’ Guild, 
The Cloth Guild and The Fullers’ Guild — what need of 
written history to tell of an independent and wealthy 
burgher population in the old Flemish town ? 

One might also tell something of the climate of a coun- 
try by its public buildings. The sturdy, granite building, 
with its steeply-pitched roof, speaks of a rugged climate 
with storm and snow ; whereas the building covered with 
marble and exterior fresco, with flat roof and wide cor- 
nice, speaks of smiling southern skies. 

The great buildings of past generations are the heri- 
tage of all humanity, and when such wonderful poems in 
stone as the Town-Hall of Louvain and the Cathedral of 
Rheims are wantonly damaged, the whole world is stirred 
to protest. Yet it has been true in the past that the 
greatest destroyer of works of art has been not time, but 
man. The peerless Parthenon might quite possibly have 
been preserved to us as perfect as when the apostle Paul 


beheld it but for the fact that it was used as a powder- 
magazine in time of war; for Lord Elgin would hardly 
have carried off its chief treasures had the ruin not been 
begun before his day. 

Our own country is still too young to have any such in- 
heritance as have the countries of the Old World; but 
she has many fine buildings built according to old laws, 
and she is fast evolving an architecture of her own in 
which she is writing a page of history new to the world. 

Of course, one can take good photographs of buildings 
without a knowledge of the principles of the different 
styles of architecture ; but such a knowledge cannot fail 
to help one in the choice of buildings worthy one’s efforts 
and in the point of view which will best bring out the 
good points of the edifice. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City is a splendid 
example of Gothic, but is so crowded by other build- 
ings that a picture of the whole is hard to obtain. As 
with most good buildings, however, many charming views 
of details may be had which are often more attractive 
than the whole. 

The Classic style, as typified by the government-build- 
ings at Washington and adapted to meet the requirements 
of many public buildings the country over, is one that 
furnishes many attractive details by way of open colon- 
nades, where the play of light and shade between the col- 
umns makes one of the most interesting studies possible. 

This matter of lighting is one of the most vital points 
in architectural work of any kind and needs much study. 
A flat light is seldom good, though when fine detail of carv- 
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GOSSIPING 


W. R. BRADFORD 


SECOND PRIZE — INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 


ing is to be brought out, a dull day will sometimes give a 
softer plate with more detail in the shadows. For ordi- 
nary work, however, the play of light and shade on a 
bright day adds greatly to the pictorial value of a building. 

Some ornamental cornices or other projections are de- 
signed by the architect with a view to the effect of light 
and shade produced by their shadows. 

If a time can be found when the sun’s rays are nearly 
parallel with the fagade, it will be seen that every little 
projection or irregularity of the stone casts its shadow, 
and a varied and pleasing effect full of detail may be ob- 
tained. The worst possible light is one from directly be- 
hind the camera ; then everything is flat and characterless. 
It helps the perspective if one side be more strongly 
lighted than the other, and it is always better to show 
two sides if possible. The viewpoint should not, however, 
be such that the corner comes directly in front, showing 
an equal amount of front and side. Of course, it is not 
always possible to locate the camera at just the point one 
would choose for an ideal view ; but there is always a best 
place, and it pays to spend a good bit of time to make 
sure that that place has been found before making the 
exposure. If one has the opportunity, it is also wise to 
study the building in different lights and, having deter- 
mined the most pleasing effect, try to reproduce it in 
one’s print. Not infrequently it will be found that a 
building takes on dignity and unsuspected beauty as seen 
by night-illumination. Look it over carefully and make 
up your mind why this is true. If it is because of the 
suppression of detail, the same effect may be obtained by 
daylight, possibly ; but if it is the result of cast shadows 
from some near-by light, then the exposure must be made 
at night. 

When it comes to making pictures inside, a new set 
of difficulties is to be overcome. It is not always easy to 


find a location where the desired view may be obtained, 
and it is not always possible to use a tripod-equipment. 
When there is a gallery, the camera may often be placed 
on the railing and include a very satisfactory view. One 
may feel that the number of people about will make an 
adequate exposure impossible ; but the fact is that as long 
as the people keep moving, they need not be considered. 
When there is much passing, it is well to stop down the 
lens enough to allow of an exposure of two or three min- 
utes, thus lessening the proportion of time in which the 
view is obstructed. Should some one stop within the 
angle of view, the shutter should be closed until he 
moves on, then it may be reopened and the exposure 
completed. Needless to say, the camera must be placed 
and held firmly lest any shifting due to loose rugs, in- 
secure floors and the like give a double exposure. 

One comfort in taking interiors of public buildings is 
that they are nearly always simple and restful — not so 
overcrowded with needless “implementa” as so many 
private residences are. Many buildings have an interior 
court which is a joy to the heart of the camerist in search 
of the picturesque. A glimpse of growing flowers or a 
quaint fountain seen through the arches or between the 
pillars of the arcade is most attractive. A subject of this 
type, particularly if taken in a bright day, needs long ex- 
posure. The brightly-lighted court may well prove de- 
ceptive and cause one to give inadequate time for the 
poorly-lighted pillars. Give ample exposure to bring out 
the shadow-detail and give roundness to the columns, then 
in development there will need to be no forcing and con- 
sequent clogging of the detail in the lighted court. 

Both in exterior and interior work it is well to avoid 
the use of a wide-angle lens when possible. There are 
times when nothing else will give one the desired view ; 
but it should be idered as a sort of necessary evil to 
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A QUIET GAME 


MABEL HEIST BICKLE 


THIRD PRIZE — INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 


be avoided when any other method can be resorted to. 
It is bound to exaggerate perspective and will distort 
near-by objects more or less the best one can do. It is 
better to be content with a less inclusive view, which 
gives a true rendering of what is included. 

One cannot slight technique in architectural work, for 
any departure from accurate representation is quickly de- 
tected by the merest novice. A building must stand on 
a firm base and be absolutely rectilinear. It must also 
give some idea of its material, whether stone or weol. 
It should not look as though constructed of flannel or 
eider-down. If it has fine carving, a near view showing it 
somewhat in detail is better than a distant view ; whereas 
a building fine in line and proportion is very much better 
shown as a whole. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


The Importance of Focal Length 


THERE is one fatal error which must be avoided when 
purchasing a portrait-anastigmat. It must never be for- 
gotten that the perspective, or what is often called the 
“ drawing,” of a picture, depends upon the point of view, 
and is not influenced by the design of the lens. For ex- 
ample, if we place a camera with its front-board at 12 
feet from a sitter, and make successive exposures with an 
anastigmat, a portrait-lens, a spectacle-lens and a pinhole, 
the lenses, of course, being of the same focal length, the 
images will be identical for size and perspective, although 
the general definition and covering-power may be widely 
different. The superior covering-power of the anastig- 
mat often leads to a short-focus lens being procured from 
motives of economy, and the purchaser finds when too 


late that there is something wrong with his portraits. 
Therefore the maximum focal length should be nearly 
twice the longest dimension of the plate, although perfect 
covering could be secured with a much smallerlens. An- 
other defect resulting from the use of a short-focus lens 
is a too sharp rendering of the background, giving the 
hard or “wiry” appearance in the print which many 
workers have thought to be inherent in the type of lens, 
and not a matter of focal length. 
The British Journal of Photography. 


Stained Fingers 


Ir it is very important that the fingers should show 
no trace of stains, and a developer has to be used which 
is apt to leave its trace on the skin, the following dodge 
may be adopted : About a teaspoonful or less of sodium 
sulphite is crushed and dissolved in a teacupful of cold 
water. When dissolved, 15 or 20 drops of acid, sul- 
phurie or hydrochloric, are added; or, if neither is 
available, 20 grains of citric acid. The mixture should 
have a choking, sulphurous smel]. Whenever any of the 
developer touches the fingers, they should be dipped in 
this for a moment and rinsed. It is a powerful anti- 
stain. — Photography and Focus. 


Seeing Is Believing 


THE editor received the following anonymous letter 
from one of our subscribers: *‘* Please tell me why it is 
that a girl closes her eyes when a fellow kisses her ? ” 
To this we will say: ‘Send us your photograph and 


perhaps we can tell you.” — Exchange. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Definition and Exposure 


In a recent editorial we referred to the fact that a short 
exposure will often give a result that looks much sharper 
than one produced by a longer exposure. As we then 
pointed out, this effect can be attributed in some mea- 
sure to the scale of gradation—an image showing a 
rather hard and short scale, which looks sharper than 
a softer image possessing a larger scale. In other words, 
an image that is flat, owing to long exposure, will not 
look so decidedly sharp as one that is hard, owing to short 
exposure. It must, however, be remembered that, in ad- 
dition to this apparent difference in definition, there is 
also an actual difference, due partly to the spreading of 
the image and partly to a modified form of halation that 
accompanies long exposure. This effect can be observed 
very readily in the process of copying line-drawings. If 
a series of exposures is made, varying from slight under- 
exposure up to overexposure, a distinct falling-off in 
definition will be seen throughout the series as exposure 
is increased. The lines will widen until they are several 
times wider than the thin lines given by short exposure, 
and for this reason it is always advisable, in such work, 
to keep the exposures as short as possible. An experi- 
ment, such as that we have suggested, will show that a 
usable negative can be produced on a process-plate from 
exposures that vary enormously in the matter of time ; 
but the tendency of most workers is to apply this latitude 
in the wrong direction. That is to say, they are inclined 
to give the longest exposure that will give a decent nega- 
tive, whereas they should aim at the shortest one ; there- 
fore, they get inferior definition. The only satisfactory 
way to arrive at the best exposure is trial by exposing a 
plate in strips. Meter-indications are of very little use 
unless supplemented by trial. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


Economy as an Offset to Higher Plate-Prices 


A LITTLE consideration will show that the factors affect- 
ing the plate-maker also affect, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the professional photographer. The best way is 
to practise economy all around ; in many studios there is 
a great deal of waste — so great, in fact, that it should be 
very easy to save far more than the extra cost of the 
plates. 

To begin with, particularly in middle-class studios, too 
many plates are exposed at each sitting. Insufficient at- 
tention is given to the posing, and several plates are taken 
in the hope that one or more may turn out well. It is a 
mistake to submit so many proofs. A sitter gets three or 
four, or even more, proofs, and there is very little differ- 
ence between them, as may be seen from the fact that an 
order for a dozen copies is often made up of three from 
each of four negatives. Bear in mind that there is in- 
volved not only the cost of the plates, but the cost of 
producing the negative, including that of the retouching. 

There are signs that good photographers are beginning 


to drop the “ sketch ” style ; but it should now be remem- 
bered that this style has the advantage that the cost of 
the plate is low in proportion to the size of the print 
given. In studios where there is not a very large output 
it should be possible to arrange for small-sized enlarge- 
ments to be made instead of contact-prints. A fixed-focus 
enlarger could be fitted up whereby 12 x 10 sketches 
could easily be made from the two halves of a half-plate. 
Many dealers have some such arrangement for making 
enlargements from amateurs’ small films. The prints 
need not necessarily be on bromide — there are the more 
attractive papers of the type of Cyko, Kodura or the 
Wellington B. B. 

Then many photographers use more elaborate and ex- 
pensive mounts than are absolutely necessary. With the 
dry-mounting machines now in general use and the art- 
papers and adhesive tints obtainable from the same 
sources as the machines, it is easy to make mounts which 
are as pleasing to the public as the more costly produc- 
tions of the mount-makers. 

There are many little ways in which savings can be 
made by a watchful man. Packages of plates and papers 
are opened and not all used; the remainder is put aside 
and never used. More developer and other solutions are 
made up than can be used before they are spoiled. 
Mount-packages are opened, and, if not all used, the un- 
used ones are not tied up in such a way as to keep clean. 
Gas and electric lights are left burning to waste in work- 
rooms. —‘* Balance-Sheet ” in The British Journal of 
Photography. 


Mixing Solutions 


Ir is important to remember that in some cases the 
order in which the various ingredients in a photographic 
formula are mixed makes all the difference in the result. 
For example, if in making up a pyro-solution the pyro 
is added to the water first, and the sulphite or metabisul- 
phite is added afterwards, the result will be a badly dis- 
colored solution. Until the sulphite is put in, there is 
nothing to hinder the oxidation of the pyro, which is 
therefore promptly acted upon by the oxygen dissolved 
in the water. On the other hand, metol, which is readily 
soluble in plain water, is not at all easily dissolved in a 
solution of sulphite. It is, therefore, necessary to dissolve 
the metol first, and only to add the sulphite after solu- 
tion is quite complete. If it is not, it will be found that 
the sulphite has precipitated most of the metol, which 
it is difficult to redissolve properly. When chrome alum 
is added to a solution of gelatine, or when spirit is added 
to one of caramel in water, if either addition is made all 
at once, the gelatine or the caramel will be precipitated 
and cannot be redissolved. The addition should be made 
a little at a time, stirring well between each, so that 
neither alum nor spirit is at any time in great excess any- 
where. Inthe case of gold toning-solutions, also, the gold 
should only be added a little at a time, and should always 
be the last ingredient. In such a case it is a help to 
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dilute the gold-solution freely with some of the water, so 
that it is nowhere very concentrated. A good general 
rule in all such cases is to add each constituent in the 
order in which it is mentioned in the formula, as when- 
ever the order is of importance it is always that in which 
the items are named that is to be followed. 

Photography and Focus. 


Expression vs. Technique 


Ir has often been remarked that the principal point of 
a portrait is the expression. If that is lacking, no beauties 
of pose or light-and-shade will please the customer ; while 
often quite a poor result technically, or an insignificant 
amateur snapshot, will be treasured on account of the 
“ speaking-likeness ” of the subject. So that the opera- 
tor should always reserve his supreme effort to getting a 
natural and interested expression from his sitters at the 
time of exposure. The method of obtaining this must 
necessarily vary very much; but if he fails in this one 
point, all the rest of his trouble and care in posing and 
lighting may go for nothing. 


DR. RUPERT 8S. LOVEJOY 


It should not be forgotten, however, that the expression 
shown in the finished picture does not depend entirely on 
the operator. Portraits are rendered lifeless by an undue 
amount of retouching; but what I particularly want to 
point out is the effect that exposure, development and 
printing may have on the expression and likeness. In the 
case, for instance, of a somewhat spirituelle child with an 
expression inclined, perhaps, a little to the pathetic, an 
underexposed negative will give the effect of her being 
positively ill, particularly if printed rather on the dark 
side. On the other hand, I have seen many a portrait 
bearing a happy smile transformed into a sort of sickly 
sneer by overdevelopment, or what amounts to the same 
thing — printing on too contrasty a paper. If any one 
doubts the truth of this, let him take a negative of a 
smiling face, preferably one in which the lips are closed, 
and with fairly strong lighting. Let it be developed so 
as to give a good-quality print full of gradation. Then 
let it be intensified, and another print made to compare 
with the first one. I venture to think that the difference 
will astonish a good many. 

D. B.in The British Journal of Photography. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photo- 
graphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Wet-Weather Subjects 


Many are the subjects that lend themselves to wet- 
weather treatment. Some, indeed, that lack interest 
under broad sunlight take on poetry and beauty when 
seen under lowering skies. In parts of the country when, 
under ordinary conditions, the air is so clear that it is dif- 
ficult to get pictures showing any effect of atmosphere, 
the rainy day is a bonanza to the pictorialist. The dis- 
tant mountain that looked befere like a hill in the middle- 
distance now shows in its proper relations and attains 
more nearly its real immensity by being sent back to its 
proper distance ; and what looked an uninteresting, flat 
stretch of country attains plane-values and misty distances 
by the alchemy of the rain. 

Sometimes, also, an objectionable background may be 
obliterated by the same means and an attractive fore- 
ground thrown into splendid relief by the same soft gray 
* back-drop.”’ 

To be sure, there are disadvantages in photographing 
under these conditions, for the lengthened exposure makes 
the hand-camera impracticable, and to keep oneself and a 
stand-camera dry when rain is actually falling, is rather 
trying to the disposition. It is often possible, however, to 
take the picture from some sheltered spot where one is 
protected from the dampness, and often just as good or 
better work may be done just after the rain has stopped. 
After a heavy shower there is often a wonderful time of 
unusual light-effects as the sun struggles through low- 
lying clouds with long rays like great searchlights, and 
sometimes a luminous mist adds its charm and mystery. 

The sparkle of the wet foliage is sometimes hard to 
portray adequately. If not quite in focus, particularly, 
it is apt to show confusing round white spots that are 
most annoying. So much light is reflected from all wet 
surfaces that roads, roofs, foliage, ete., photograph much 
lighter in tone than under ordinary circumstances, and 
when heavy, dark clouds form the sky the result is some- 
times rather theatrical and unreal. It is better to wait 
until the clouds lift and a more normal balance is restored. 

But the city-dweller has endless interesting subjects at 
his command when the rainy day comes. The wet pave- 
ment gives very interesting wavering reflections and the 
pedestrians hurrying along with dripping umbrellas give 
plenty of human interest. The omnipresent “ taxi” has 
nearly superseded the cab-horse now, and is certainly less 
subject to criticism from the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, yet there was a picturesque pathos 

-about the wet and cowering animal that was better pic- 
ture-material than the glistening automobile. 

All parts of the city yield all sorts of subjects from 
grave to gay. Take this home on “the Avenue ” when 
a reception is in progress: the awning across the side- 
walk ; arriving and departing motor-cars; gaily-dressed 
women stepping from them, gazed at by hungry-eyed 
children, and attended by footmen and lackeys. There 
is surely material for more than one exposure. 


Perhaps the steps of the Cathedral will supply other 
subjects : people entering and leaving over the wet steps, 
possibly some street-vender who has taken shelter under 
the arches, or some prelate of rank with his attendants, 
ecclesiastical skirts held high. 

Then take the * East-Side” tenement-district after a 
rain. The water in the gutters is a new plaything to the 
swarms of children whose only playground is the street, 
and such interesting types as may be found wading or 
sailing ships on the miniature lakes and rivers. A little 
extra patience is needed for this sort of work, for the best 
grouping must be waited for and it is sometimes slow in 
coming. As the camera must necessarily be more in evi- 
dence than on a sunny day, it will probably attract the 
attention of the kiddies, and the newness must wear off a 
bit before they will return to their play and ignore it. 
Nothing is more fatal to success in this sort of picture 
than to have the subjects show an interest in the camera. 
They must be intent on their play or interested in one 
another. The older people in such districts have usually a 
large element of the picturesque — the women with shawls 
over their heads and quaint baskets of divers sorts. 

The sidewalk-markets, still to be found in some sec- 
tions, have an added picturesqueness under wet-weather 
conditions, and the street-venders of all kinds with their 
customers are good material. Then along the water-front 
there are endless opportunities for the pictorialist. The 
boats near shore loom larger through the heavy atmos- 
phere, and “ Jack ashore,” in his oilskin and sou’wester, is 
a picturesque sight. 

The courageous individual who ventures forth under 
such conditions must provide protection for his instrument 
as well as for himself. It is a good plan to make a water- 
proof bag closed by elastic at each end. The front end 
can then be adjusted about the lens and the back pulled 
out to act as a focusing-cloth. A hole in the bettom allows 
adjustment of the tripod-screw. If one intends to “ camp 
out ” at some promising corner and wait for one’s subject, 
an umbrella-stick such as artists use will be an advan- 
tage ; it is simply a long stick, metal shod at one point 
for sticking in the ground and having a clamp at the 
other end to hold the umbrella-handle. This leaves both 
hands free to operate the camera. 

A large stop should be used and good full exposure 
given, as softness of outline and ‘one common grayness 
silvering all” are characteristic of rainy-day impressions 
and should be the result sought for in one’s reproduction 
of them. Development should also be for softness of 
detail rather than for contrast. If a short exposure is 
given and development forced, the resulting picture will 
have the contrast and general appearance of an exposure 
made ona bright day, but will show no cast shadows and 
have no particular pictorial value. If, however, one is 
successful in capturing the soft. gray atmospheric quality 
which makes the rainy day so attractive, that quality in 
itself will make the picture, though the subject-matter 
might, under other conditions, be unattractive. 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT FROM D.A.R. HALL C. H. KATTELMANN 


A rapid brand of plate should be used. particularly if 
figures are the subject, and with a large stop to give soft- 
ness the exposure may be fairly short, even though the day 
seem dark. Particularly is this true of subjects along the 
shore where the light is always stronger than inland. 

The printing-medium has much to do with the success 
of the picture. Gray platinum is an ideal paper for such 
subjects, particularly the rough surfaces, as it gives almost 
the effect of an etching, softening outlines and subduing 
unnecessary details. 


Enlarging and Granularity 


AnyTHING which tends to increase the coarseness or 
granularity of the image on a negative is to be avoided, 
particularly when the picture is to undergo a high degree 
of enlargement, such as is so often the case with the 
work done with very small cameras now so popular. 
Modern extra-rapid plates are no longer open to the re- 
proach of granularity ; the best of them are as free from 
any troublesome coarseness as a slow plate; but the pro- 
cedure followed by the photographer may itself be the 


cause of a grain making its appearance. With some, if 
not with all, fast plates, granularity is more often to be 
detected in underexposed than in fully exposed negatives. 
Intensification, as might be expected, certainly tends to 
produce the defect to which we are referring ; and for 
this, as well as for other reasons into which we need not 
go at the moment, is a thing to be avoided when the 
negative is enlarged. Even when an image with a fine 
grain has been developed and fixed, there is still the pos- 
sibility that it may be given a coarse grain in the drying- 
process. This is one of the results which sometimes 
follow a too hurried drying by means of heat, and can 
be prevented entirely by drying by means of a current of 
cold or at least only very slightly warmed air. Of course, 
when the enlargement is to have its definition softened by 
the use of bolting-silk, matt celluloid, or similar devices, 
there is no longer the same importance attaching to the 
absence of granularity ; but even in such cases it is well 
to keep clear of working-conditions which favor it, par- 
ticularly as they are likely to possess other objections 
besides the one to which we refer. 


Photography and Focus. 
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Shutter, Diaphragm and Focus 


Wirth the approach of the snapshot-season, the amateur 
who is not satisfied with the shotgun-system of blazing 
away at everything in hopes of “ getting something,” but 
who wants to make each individual effort count, asks him- 
self, among other questions: What diaphragm and what 
speed shall I use for a certain picture ? 

The puzzled beginner sees that his shutter offers him a 
variety of speeds and his diaphragms different openings. 
He learns, for instance, that one second at F/8 is equal to 
two seconds at F/11, four seconds at F/16, and 14 second 
at F/5.6. He is afflicted with an embarras de richesses 
and knows not which way to turn. What is the differ- 
ence in these combinations, or is there no difference ? 

There is a great difference, and the difference often 
makes or mars a picture. 

It all depends on what sort of a picture you are trying 
to take and how appropriate your method is to the subject. 
Is it a portrait, is it a detail in architecture, or is it a 
landscape that you want to render in monochrome ? 
There is grandma, dear old soul, sitting on the front 
porch, knitting stockings. You want her face, the old 
rocking chair and the foot-stool ; but you certainly do not 
want every detail of the wall behind her, nor of the vines 
and the neighbor’s house in the background. Or here is 
little Lizzie’s attempt at drawing a street-scene, for in- 
stance. You want a clear, distinct copy of each line and 
shade of pencil-mark. Then, again, you want that lovely 
view in the woods with its flecked shadows and its veiled 
obscurities ; you want the general effect and not the 
minutiz of each and every leaf standing out in insistent 
sharpness. To accomplish these various effects with one 
and the same lens is not very difficult, if a person will 
take the trouble to learn and apply a few simple princi- 
ples underlying the construction of the lens. 

If the amateur will consult some such authority as, for 
instance, Photo Miniature, No. 76, or the British Almanac 
he will find tables bearing on the subject in hand. I take 
the liberty to copy from the former, page 156, part of a 
table showing approximately the depth of focus in feet for 
a 5-inch lens. 


F/8 F/11 

6 8 11 4 6 8 

7 10 16 6 8 13 

9 15 35 7 10 21 
11 20 7 8 15 71 
13 26 Inf. 10 19 Inf. 

F/16 F/22 

4 6 11 

5 8 21 3 5 11 

6 10 43 4 7 32 

7 13 Inf. 5 9 Inf 


The significance of these tables is as follows: A 5-inch 
lens set for 8 feet at F/8 will give a depth of field from 
6 to 11 feet. Set for 15 feet, objects between 9 and 
35 feet will be in reasonably sharp focus, being most dis- 
tinct at 15 feet, of course. Using F/16, for example, an 
object 8 feet away would show a space 3 feet in front and 
13 feet behind, in clear focus. Using F/22 and setting 
the scale at 9 feet, there would be a space of 4 feet in 
focus and everything beyond (or “ Infinity ”’) in focus. 

Using these tables intelligently, we should have no 
trouble in taking a picture of grandmother with the 
proper accessories and without an insistent and distracting 
background. Have her sit about 10 feet from the wall, 
use F/8, and stand about 10 feet off. You thus enable 
the beholder to concentrate the mind on the main object 
which is grandma and not the wall-pattern behind her. 


There is, for example, little Willie with all the brave 
toggery of a Boy Scout. He has an ax on his shoulder 
and has just come out of the woods. An excellent pic- 
ture, provided the background of woods is not allowed to 
become so insistent as to distract the attention from 
Willie. Remedy: set the scale so that Willie shall stand 
out distinctly and the woods will be artistically suggested. 

“ But,” argues the inquirer, “I notice from the above 
tables that I may set my object at 10 feet from the 
camera and still use three different diaphragms, having a 
depth of field 16, 21 and 45 feet, respectively. What is 
the difference in effect ? ” 

There is this difference, which might be quite impor- 
tant with an animate object. The necessary exposure for 
F/16 is four times that of F/8; that of F/11 is twice as 
much as F/8. The person, if you use the small stop, 
might move aud blur the picture. The larger the stop, 
the more “atmosphere ” in the picture. There are cases 
where atmosphere is not needed or suitable, as in copying 
or in rendering minute details. A photograph to be used 
for legal evidence or for advertising-purposes should have 
as many details and be as bold and striking as possible. 
In such eases the rule is to use as small a stop as conve- 
nient and give as much time as needed. Develop for hard- 
ness. - What is wanted is a “ record,” pure and simple. 

But all photographs are not meant for records merely ; 
the old-fashioned “ F/64” style has passed into photo- 
graphic oblivion. 

Nowadays the effort is made to render in monochrome- 
photography objects as they really appear to the discrimi- 
nating and trained eye. A landscape without atmosphere 
is an abomination, unless the title warns the beholder that. 
the scene is from Arizona or some other desert country. 
Ner, on the other hand, does the human eye generally take 
in small details in a large scene. Hence the rule in such 
cases to use the largest stop suitable or available, thus 
securing more or less the atmospheric effect of plane of 
vision and suppression of minute and unessential details. 

The factor of shutter-speed is so closely bound up with 
that of diaphragm, depth of focus and effect aimed at, 
that little more need to be said. In moving-objects, of 
course, the speed is important. This topic is well dis- 
cussed in succinct form in the Burroughs-Wellcome Diary, 
page 240. In conclusion, it may be remarked that, as a 
rule, shutter-speeds, except in the very best instruments, 
are to be regarded with suspicion, particularly with the 
very low and very high markings. Where possible, it is 
safer to depend on the diaphragm-markings. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Blue Stains in Sulphide Toning 
WHEN there is a liability of blue stains being formed, 


owing to the presence of iron in the water used, I recom- 
mend the following bleaching solution : 


Water 


Prints require rather more washing between bleaching 
and sulphiding than when ferricyanide is used. 

With an iron developer the above bleacher can be used 
with perfect results, but the same tones are obtained. 

Photographers occasionally find a difficulty in bleach- 
ing prints with the ferricyanide-bromide bleaching-solu- 
tion, some parts of the prints refusing to bleach properly. 
This defect can be cured, or prevented from making its 
appearance, by adding 15 drops of ammonia (.880) to 
each pint of bleaching-solution. —C. F. S. Rothwell, 
F.C\S., in The British Journal of Photography. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 
Closing the last day of every cath, fpéven all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 


Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize : Value, $5.00 ; Second Prize : Value, $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value, $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition,and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PxHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8x 10 or mounts larger than 12x 15, 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed April 30, 1915 


First Prize : Carl H. Kattelmann. 

Second Prize : Warren R. Laity. 

Third Prize: J. K. Hodges. 

Honorable Mention: William J. Harris, Jr., Lubin 
Palmer, H. B. Rudolph, Martinique M. Sancier, Myra D. 
Scales, S. A. Weakley. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints: G. F. Alrich, Otto G. Baumgartener, 
E. Foy, Jos. Heineman, Magnus Jonsson, Mrs. Abbie 
Morton, A. C. Roe, Harry Sloan, A. C. Smith, Kenneth D. 
Smith, A. J. Weis, Anthony J. Wieland, M. W. Wiltse. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one fora 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information upon 
any point in connection with their photographic work are 
invited to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. If a personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


W. H.—Of course one cannot expect to obtain quite 
so good lens-work with a supplementary lens as with 
a regular wide-angle objective, although results will meet 
all except the most critical requirements. The quality of 
the image depends more upon the objective than upon 
the supplementary lens, and with your Velostigmat you 
need not have any fear. If you do not feel that you can 
afford a regular wide-angle objective, and can confine 
yourself to subjects which permit the use of the smal! 
diaphragm necessary, you surely will not regret the small 
cost of a wide-angle supplementary lens. 

D. S. T. An unsymmetrical anastigmat may be 
used for enlarging-purposes, but it must be reversed 
so that the front lens which, when used on an ordinary 
camera is towards the distant object, will be towards the 
bromide paper, whereas the back lens will be towards the 
negative. On this basis the lens will be employed under 
conditions similar to normal use in a camera, i.e., object 
Jarthest from the front lens and plate nearest the back 
lens. If an unsymmetrical lens is used for enlarging-pur- 
poses with the front lens towards the negative in the usual 
manner, the fine spherical correction will be lost, and even 
a fair result can be obtained only by the aid of a small 
stop. The more rapid the greater will be the defect. 

P. T. — Regarding the soft-focus lens, its aim is to 
control, but not to eliminate, the chromatic and spherical 
aberration that exists in an uncorrected lens. The result- 
ing lens yields to a marked degree atmosphere, stereo- 
scopic effect, separation of planes and excellent quality 
throughout. As an enthusiast describes it: ‘In por- 
traiture the amount of diffusion is easily controlled and 
all parts are apparently well focused. For instance, if the 
camera is focused sharply on the eye, as is the usual prac- 
tice, the ear or hair, or any other portion of the person 
appearing in the picture, also appears in focus and per- 
fectly natural; whereas with a highly corrected lens, if 
focused on the eye, all the detail at that point is sharply 
diffused, and other parts of the features, such as the ear, 
for instance, which is beyond the plane of the sharp focus 
frequently appears only as a ball of diffusion having little 
resemblance to an ear.” 

With an anastigmat lens it is by careful selective focus- 
ing, as in the subject you mention, that stereoscopic effect 
is obtained. It is desirable, when not overdone, but this is 
a danger, as inferred by the soft-focus lens enthusiast. 
Portrait-lenses tend towards this effect, being less fully 
corrected than anastigmats for general work, and, of 
course, the longer the focal length the greater the ten- 
dency towards marked separation of planes. 

A. G. C.— The difference in speed between your 
F/6.8 Goerz Dagor and F/6.3 Kodak Anastigmat is so 
small as hardly to be worth computing, the latter, of 
course, being slightly faster. If you will look under the 
“table for other stops” in the PHoro-Era Exposure- 
Guide, you will see that an F/6.3 lens requires only 5/8 
the exposure of an F/8 lens, which is the speed of the 
average rapid rectilinear on most small cameras. 

P. C. B.— The best hypo-eliminator is potassium 
permanganate. Put enough into any quantity of water 
to turn it pink; the presence of hypo will clear the 


solution. Continue to treat with permanganate solution 
until after continued immersion the color is not removed. 

Be sure, however, that you are using fresh plates and 
that the developer is not too warm. If you use the 
Cramer tank-formula at 50 degrees, all well and good ; 
but if at a higher temperature, it may be well to use only 
one ounce of sodium carbonate, as in the ordinary devel- 
oper, rather than two. A few drops of potassium bromide 
solution may also prove beneficial. The chances are, 
however, that, as you say, the fogging-trouble is due to 
hypo, for it is a grave danger when developing and fixing 
are carried on ip the same tank. 

P.S. B.— The fourteen-inch lens for landscape- 
work is preferable to shorter focus to be used on your 
8 x 10 camera. The narrower angle is desirable, as is 
also less depth of focus. The shutter does not very much 


A MAID OF LONG AGO WARREN R. LAITY 
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matter so long as it has a good variety of slow speeds of 
definite duration, since high-speed work will not be at- 
tempted with this equipment. One of the best and cheap- 
est shutters is the Thornton-Pickard Roller-Blind, for 
which Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Boston, are agents. It 
gives definite exposures from 3 seconds to 499 second, 
and you will find those long times, 3, 2, 1, 42 second, very 
useful. Aside from this, any automatic inter-lens shutter 
with 1 second, 42, 4%, M40, ete., will do. 

No firm now handles the Ozobrome materials in Amer- 
ica, for we regret to say that it seems to be dying out in 
spite of its excellences which the Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo popularized in this country several years ago. 
You will probably have to import the materials yourself 
from Thomas Illingworth & Co., Ltd., Willesden Jct., 
London, N.W., England. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. Prints must bear the maker’s name and 
address, and should be accompanied by a letter, sent sep- 
arately, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or jilm, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


J. D. S.— Both of your landscapes are considerably 
underexposed and forced in development, the white sky 
above the winding roadway being particularly unfortunate. 
Orthochromatic plates or films and a color-screen will give 
a distinct gray tone to the sky in such instances, which is 
always an improvement. 

G. S. F. —* Solitaire” has been printed on too rough a 
paper for the size of the negative. which apparently was 
forced in development, the result being almost total 
absence of detail and texture in the highlights. 

F. D. B. — Your subject entitled “The Coquette” is 
somewhat unfortunate in pose. The farther shoulder 
seems to be too far away from the camera and the head 
tilted rather too far to the side, considering the turn of 
the head, which might better have been a trifle nearer a 
profile and would have heightened the effect of coquettish- 
ness and given better lines in the hair. 

A. H. 8. — Both of your lily-pond pictures are mealy 
gray and seem to lack a center of interest. Also there 
seems to be no point of focus with gradation of tone or 
definition radiating therefrom. Perhaps these have been 
enlarged to too great a degree. 

F. E. S.—“ A Game of Billiards” is preferable to 
“ An Exciting Game at the Club”; the composition and 
the sentiment are both better and it has greater sponta- 
neity. Both pictures are somewhat marred by the unim- 
portant table-corner projecting into the foreground. 

As to the technical work, both subjects would have 
been improved by a greater and better diffused flash. 
The prints you have are too intense in the whites and the 
cast shadows rather too dark and lacking in detail. 


SUMMER 
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E. A. R. —*“ Raking the Fire ” is an excellent piece of 
flashlight-work and well composed, but the subject is not 
one of beauty nor one to excite general interest. 

F. S. — More space at the left of your “ Portrait of F. 
McG.” would have improved it wonderfully. It is unfor- 
tunate to have amputated the fingers. Still further im- 
provement could have been made by local reduction or 
rubbing down of the files over the desk ; they are a trifle 
too high in tone, particularly when merging into the face. 
Also the light that shines through the back of the chair 
might also be reduced. 

G. M.— The beach in your marine would better have 
been omitted ; there is not enough of it to play a weleome 
part in the composition, yet it is so dark that it brings 
undue attention to itself and its ugly, sharp, diagonal line. 

W. A. R. — Your winter-photograph accompanying 
your poem seems to be rather flat and lifeless for such a 
subject in which we usually like to see vigor and sunlight, 
unless accompanied by some contrary atmospheric con- 
dition. It is difficult to retain the texture and feeling 
of snow without sunlight. Apparently this negative was 
made at an unfortunate time. 

A. J. V.— Your two landscapes are of good composi- 
tion and would be greatly improved if printed several 
shades darker, at the same time rubbing down on the 
negative what appears to be fog in “‘ The Bridle-Path.” 

J. A. S.— The contact print of your subject, “A Gay 
Party,” shows that the flash was not sufficient and that 
development was forced. Generally speaking, the group 
is good, but it lacks naturalness ; three of the persons in- 
cluded are decidedly conscious of the camera. Appar- 
ently the flash was made back of the camera, which was 
a mistake. Had it been made to the right at sufficient 
distance to be out of the picture, the light would have 
appeared to have come from the fire itself. 

The effect of ‘“ Columns” is marred by halation from 
the lamp-standards. This must be rubbed down on the 
negative before a pleasing print can be expected. 

J. P. J. — Your flashlight-subjects are lacking in the 
definition which is usually required in indoor-work ; this 
is apparently due to the use of a large diaphragm, F/6. 
A better scheme of work would be to use a smaller stop 
in the lens and a larger flash, well diffused through 
cheese-cloth or some other similar fabric. This would 
give greater depth of defi- 
nition throughout the far 
and near portions of the 
room and a much softer and 
more natural lighting. We 
are indeed happy to say 
that of your prints “The 
New Photo-Era”’ surpasses 
them all. 

W. W. K.— “ Camping 
at Noon” is an excellent 
composition and the print 
is pleasing in tone, although 
it appears to suffer some- 
what from the bleaching- 
effect characteristic of 
most redeveloped prints, 
the result being the very 
white and textureless shirt 
of the boy at the left and 
the very dark, detailless 
face of the principal figure. 
Probably a black print 
would improve matters, al- 
though undoubtedly the re- 
develo rint gives a tone 
J. K. HODGES to the a black 

print on buff paper. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
py by 3; 
5° X 2; 520 x 2; 30° x 34. AN., Fen., Oct. Mar., Apr., May, June, 
hy 2; Nov., Dec. t Aue., Sept. JuLy § 
{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14; | | | | | 
55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x 14. | | 3 
$Latitude 60° multiply by | 3 3 a 
BRO x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x 1. S| 3! e 
HOUR Ale] ale las Ale] a] jag 4} 
| | | 
AM. to sy as 4) 8 4/2 as An 4 
10-11 a.m. Oem. 1/1 
m. and 1-2 p.m 25/12 6 12 6 | z0 | 2 4 4 4 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 P.M Wiis) 2 6| 3 
| | | | 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m. | 4 | 
| 09/5/24 = 
| | 
| * * * * * 
A.M. and 6-7 rem. | | | | 
E and 6-7 | | 105 3 3 ke 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 
distant landseapes; studies of rather 


heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects ; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes per- 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 

4 Landsca es with heavy fore- 
groun ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to —_glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in the third column 


2 
U.S.1 F/4 
| vU.s.2 F/5.6 
Su 
U.S. 2.4 F/6.3 
Ages U. S. 3 F/7 
& U.S. 8 F/il 
23 < : U. S. 16 F/16 
U. S. 32 F/22 
gist 
2.8 U. S. 64 F/32 


x 1/2 
x 5/8 
x 3/4 
x2 
x 4 
| 
x 16 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light ; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject ; third, speed of plate or film ; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “ Hour,” and under the column headed 
‘“‘ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time given 
for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column of 
the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm chosen. 
The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 1/16 X 4 = 1/4. 
Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 


For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If: 


a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16 X 1/2 =1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 

Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington “Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulean 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 

Class 1, P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P.E. 78,Wy. 120, Wa. 


Kodoid 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label Cramer Medium Iso. 
Marion P. S. Ilford Rapid Chromatic 


Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulean Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 

Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Seed 25 
Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 
Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 
Ilford Ordinary 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 


THE picture that first greets the eye this month ema- 
nates from the studio of a young professional artist, in 
North Carolina, who succeeds in imparting to his portraits 
a directness — an intimacy — of expression that is unde- 
niably distinctive. Utilizing, moreover, a suitable por- 
trait-objective of adequate focal length and aperture, he 
has given utterance to the long-established theory, held 
among professional portraitists, that the face should be 
delineated sharply at the expense of all else — somewhat 
in accordance with the effect obtained with the unaided 
human eye. The reader may find it interesting to con- 
sider this theory, from various angles, and to decide 
finally what position to take in the premises. Here the 
face catches and holds the interest of the beholder, 
although his gaze may stray momentarily to the immedi- 
ate accessories of hat and curls which form an attractive 
frame for the comely, finely chiseled face. Data: large 
north window ; August, 10 a.m.; 14-inch portrait-lens ; 
full aperture of F/4.5; 8 x 10 print on Eastman E. S. 
Platinum. 

The imposing frontispiece exemplifies the genius of 
John Garo, whom several admirers have named the 
Horsley Hinton of America. With due respect for the 
honor intended, I venture to say that, in power or expres- 
sion and individuality of style, the artistic performances 
of the Boston pictorialist exceed those of the late English 
master. In “ Lombardy Poplars,” Mr. Garo has undoubt- 
edly surpassed his best efforts in pictorial landscape- 
photography. Data: 14 x 17 gum-print, enlarged from 
small original negative. Scene near Lake Winnepesaukee. 

The illustrations which accompany the highly instrue- 
tive paper by R. W. Tebbs need no special comment 
here. They exemplify the methods of a prominent New 
York professional in managing the various subjects that 
he is called upon to photograph — not for the owner of 
the premises, but for the architect, who is the one to be 
satisfied. These superb photographs are illuminating in 
that they illustrate the salient points of the architect’s 
wishes. They are to be studied by the interested worker — 
professional or amateur — from this viewpoint. Mr. Tebbs 
is an extremely busy man, not eager to rush into print to 
display his knowledge ; indeed, it required much effort to 


persuade him to supply us with adequate material for a 


paper that would be eminently helpful to the readers of 
Puoro-Era. I am sure that they all will be grateful 
for the valuable object-lessons that Mr. Tebbs has here 
presented. 

Madame D’Ora, of Vienna, occupies a high position in 
the professional field in Europe. She ranks a close sec- 
ond to Frau Minya Diihrkoop, of Berlin. Her style is 
conspicuously refined — indeed, she may be regarded as 
the Van Dyck in photographic portraiture. She is an 
artist to her fingertips, and a conscientious technician. 
In arranging the pose, she knows intuitively how to adapt 
it to the character and personality of the sitter, be it a 
society woman or an actress. The portrait on page 15 
is an admirable example of Madame D’Ora’s delightful 
manner. The artist was the subject of an attractive arti- 
cle in December PHoro-Era, 1912, by A. H. Blake. 

The typical scene in the Philippines, page 16, is not a 
pretentious photographic effort. The picture is excellent 
in its representation of a semi-tropical view. It seems to 
suggest the oppressive heat and lassitude that are charac- 
teristic of the locality. No data. There is compara- 
tively little artistic activity in that part of America’s 


possessions. What the future has in store for the Fili- 
pino people, is problematical. It may be that whatever 
potent influence in the arts is to be exerted, may come 
from a near-by source, and we know that Japanese art is 
regarded by many high authorities as equal to the best in 
America and Europe. 

In picturing C. Graham-White high up among the 
clouds, page 18, the camerist has produced a vivid im- 
pression of boundless liberty and vastness of space, which 
may also pass for a tribute to the daring birdman. 
Thanks to his coolness and cireumspection, Graham- 
White has not shared the fate of Johnstone, Hamilton, 
Hoxsey, Hamel, Chavez and Beachey, who lost their 
lives in the cause of aviation, nor even the loss of personal 
liberty as suffered by his French rival, Garros. May he 
continue his invaluable services as commander-in-chief of 
the British flying squadron. And the picture? Why, 
yes, it is technically superb, extremely effective and a 
credit to Mr. Flood’s unerring skill. Data: 5.50 P.M. ; 
Eastman No. 3A Kodak ; 6-inch Ross Homocentric lens ; 
stop, F/6.8; 1250 second; Eastman N.C. Film; pyro; 
814 x 12 Eastman Bromide enlargement. 

With a well-written article, accompanied by a number 
of very superior illustrations, pages 20-26, Bertrand H. 
Wentworth makes his first appearance as a contributor 
to PHoto-Era. His pictures, marines and landscapes, 
seem to accord admirably with his theory of artistic ex- 
pression. Exhibited recently at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts and Crafts, Boston, these and other interesting 
prints elicited the praise of W. H. Downes, art-critie of 
the Boston Transcript : 

* Bertrand H. Wentworth’s group of large prints is 
remarkable for the grand style with which he has invested 
his winter-landscapes and his marine-pieces. Many as 
are the snow-scenes that amateur photographers have 
taken, and fascinating as some of these are in their deli- 
eacy and brillianey, it has remained for Mr. Wentworth 
to strike a deeper note of beauty and distinction in his 
pictures of the great drifts, which have a really noble 
character of design, gained chiefly by the subtle combi- 
nations of lines, such as are afforded by the infinitely 
varied and graceful contours carved by the wind.” Data: 
** Black Head,” Monhegan, page 20; August, 4.30 p.m. ; 
full sun; 645 x 814 Premo; 84-inch Carl Zeiss Protar ; 
stop, F/7.2; Standard Orthonon; pyro; 8-times color- 
screen; 14 second ; negative developed for Platinotype. 

“Mt. Katahdin,” page 21; August, 10 a.m.; stop, 
F/6.8; 4-times color-sereen; nearly full sunlight; 425 
second ; rest as preceding. 

“Snow,” page 24; Jan. 23, 1915; 2 p.m.;_ stop, 
F/10.5; 5-times color-screen; through thin clouds; 1 
second ; rest as preceding. 

“Monhegan Spruces,” page 20; Sept. 24, 1914; 4.20 
p.M.; dull, heavy fog; 314 x 444 Graflex; 9-inch Smith 
Semi-Achromatic ; stop, F/6; 5-times color-screen; 45 
second ; rest as preceding. 

* Breaking Wave,” page 23; Aug. 30, 1914; 12.15 
p.M.; through thin clouds; 14%4-inch Carl Zeiss Protar ; 
stop, F/11; 4-times color-screen; 10 second; rest as 
preceding. 

* At Anchor,” page 26; July 16, 1914; 4.45P.M.; 
dull, fog; no color-screen; 9-inch Smith Semi-Achro- 
matic ; stop, F/8; 425 second ; rest as preceding. 

Unconventional, simple and attractive in arrangement 
and treatment summarizes the floral work of W. S. 
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Davis, as explained in his treatise on ‘“ Floral Composi- 
tions,” pages 29-33. All in all, this is one of Mr. Davis’ 
most valuable contributions to PHoro--Era. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that workers who are prone to indulge 
in stiff and hackneyed arrangements of flower-subjects, flat 
lighting and ultra-sharp definition will heed the advice 
so lucidly and convincingly set forth, and by so capable 
and genial an artist as Mr. Davis. Data: “The Sunlit 
Daffodil,” page 30; subject near west window, late on 
May afternoon; sunlight diffused through white muslin 
sereen; stop, F/8; 2 seconds; Ingento “A” filter; 
Cramer “ Inst. Iso.,” backed. 

“Sunshine and Lilies,” page 31; 9.50 a.m. in the 
open, direct sunlight on flowers; stop, F/11; 4% second, 
Cramer Isonon. 

“A Study of Roses,” page 32; studio on July morning, 
subject about 18 inches from east window covered with 
thin cloth ; stop, F/16 ; 40 seconds ; Cramer Inst. Iso. 

“In Springtime,” page 33; May; soft sunshine ; stop, 
F/11; 14 second ; Cramer Portrait Isonon. 

The portrait by Miss Fedora E. D. Brown, page 34, is 
one of the artist’s early efforts. It is interesting in sev- 
eral respects — partly because, like a good book, song or 
picture that has had its day, this style of portraiture 
sometimes gladdens the senses if revived judiciously ; 
and partly because it will bear critical comparison with 
some of the present-day styles of representation which, 
it must be admitted, do not always possess ingratiating 
qualities. Though Miss Brown’s portrait dates back only 
ten years, the costume of the sitter is of a much earlier 
period, and a combination of the two might commend 
itself to many a serious worker. The process of halftone 
reproduction is by means of a grain-plate. Data: Origi- 
nal made with an old box-type Kodak ; enlarged on 642 x 
8! Hammer Blue Label plate ; direct platinum print. 


The Photo-Era Competition 


THE competition, “ Interiors with Figures,” produced 
a larger number of successful entries than a similar con- 
test several yearsago. This time the contributors grasped 
the meaning of the theme and expressed it more genially, 
i.e., they gave the scenes more character and interest. 
Thus, in many instances, delightful genres and episodes 
resulted, several of which received official recognition. 
These prize-pictures, undoubtedly, will serve as models 
for similar efforts during the coming indoor season. 

Mr. Cutting, as winner of two first prizes this year, 
seems to have derived considerable benefit from his 
knowledge of customs and costumes of by-gone days. 
This he demonstrated very delightfully in his * Village 
Choir ’’ — published in May PHoro-Era — and, again, in 
“In War-Time,” page 37. The costumes worn by the 
two models belong to the period of the Civil War. The 
story is one of close human interest, and has been told by 
the artist with fidelity and charm. Viewed critically, the 
perspective of the composition would be better had a 
lens of longer focus been used ; but it meant the employ- 
ment of a wide-angle instrument, in the confined situa- 
tion, or no picture. Despite this technical short-coming, 
the sentiment of the motive and other important qualities 
carried the day. Data: April, 11 a.m.; bright light 
from three windows; 612x 8% Century View-Camera ; 
7-inch Wide-Angle Euryscope; full aperture; 2 sec- 
onds; Stanley; Eastman’s hydro formula; 614 x 81% 
American Platinum print. 

It is impossible not to take part — in spirit, of course — 
in the mirth of the breakfast-party, page 38. The pres- 
ence of a fourth person, the photographer, is supposed, 
but is not felt. The whole scene expresses the utmost 
naturalness and ease. As a composition and as a techni- 
cal performance, the group leaves nothing to be desired. 


You see, a professional artist, one who finds the vocation 
of cartoonist on a large American newspaper more profit- 
able than painting canvases, is the author. 

Mr. Bradford was so pleased with his success that he 
penned the following reply : ‘ Wilfred French, Dear Sir : 
Answering your letter of the 6th inst., notifying me of 
my winning second prize in “ Interiors with Figures” 
competition, recently, I couldn’t have been more pleased 
had a rich uncle died and left me money! PxHoTo-Era 
is the cream of the photo-art class. I am enclosing a list 
of. the ‘largess,’ or baksheesh, so to speak, which you 
offer as a prize.” 

Data: March, 1915; 10 a.m.; bright light ; 214 x 244 
W. P. Carbine fitted with Zeiss Triotar, F/6.3 ; stop, F/8 ; 
14 second; Eastman Film; pyro in film-tank, enlarged 
on Platora, Semi-Matt, with Verito lens. 

The card-party, page 39, typifies a scene that must be 
familiar to every one. The picture has obvious merits, 
but the absolute fidelity of the arrangement of the figures 
— when the players are seated at a table as partners — is 
missing, because of the gap between the two players near- 
est the camera, which probably was made in order to 
ensure good portraits of each member of the party. Con- 
sidered from an art viewpoint, it was a mistake. The 
harshness of illumination is due to the print for reproduc- 
tion. The color-value in the faces and elsewhere in the 
picture are correct in the other print (a sepia). Data: 
Century camera; Goerz lens; Hammer plate, flashlight ; 
414 x 61 print. 

“* Meditation,” page 41, is artistic and forceful in ar- 
rangement. There is also a sense of largeness in the pic- 
torial design. Data: April, 1915; 2 p.m.; good diffused 
light outside ; 5 x 7 Century View; 7-inch Verito; stop, 
F/5.6; 6 seconds; 7 x 10 enlargement on Buff P. M. C. 
No. 8 Bromide paper ; diffused negative enlarged with an 
anastigmat. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE scene in the National Capital, page 45, is ex- 
tremely pleasing and technically without a fault. With 
admirable judgment the camerist avoided placing the 
Washington obelisk in the center of the two beautiful 
columns. Data: April 15, 1915; 11.30 a.m.; 5x 7 
Premo ; 644-inch Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/11 ; 
3-times color-sereen ; sun and clouds; 1 second ; Standard 
Orthonon ; pyro; Azo E Hard Medium print. 

With a love of history, Warren R. Laity created his 
own theme, page 46, and achieved a very pleasing’ result. 
The design is artistic and consistent. The little medieval 
maiden, in her flowing robes, forms a fitting foil to the 
stern, feudal, architectural setting. Data: 8.50 A.M. ; 
No. 3 Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/8; strong light ; 4 second ; 
Hydra backed plate ; Studio Normal Cyko print. 

With a group of trees partly concealing the river as it 
crosses the view diagonally, the picture by J. K. Hodges, 
page 47, produces a very pleasing impression. The line 
of the stream leaves the picture at a point placed with 
discrimination by the young artist. The shaded river- 
bank is quite alluring, and lends itself happily to the sue- 
cessful pictorial design. Data: August, 1914; 10 a.m. ; 
bright sun ; 3A Kodak ; R. R. Lens; stop, F/16. 

The cartoon, page 53, by W. R. Bradford, a prize- 
winner in the “ Interiors with Figures” competition — 
presented to PHoro-Era with the artist’s compliments — 
demonstrates with startling conviction that the winning 
of a PHoro-Era prize may have an unpleasant side. It 
is evident that the poor man is heckled by members of 
the art-department, and that the capture of the trophy 
brings him anything but peace of mind. All the same, 
he is a good sport, for he comes right back with an entry 
in the ‘“ Street-Scenes”’ contest, confident that he will 
again be successful. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Libeling the Old Masters 


THE ridiculous fad of representing all but the face of a 
portrait-photograph by Cimmerian blackness still has a 
few benighted adherents. It was practised a few years 
ago by many portrait-photographers, who fondly believed 
that they were imitating the old masters. I noticed sev- 
eral such portraits in a recent print-exhibition. Out of a 
solid black mass— which obliterated every trace of the 
figure, every detail, together with the entire background — 
projected the face and the white collar of the sitter. The 
effect was weird, ghostlike and, of course, quite illogical 
and untrue to nature. 

As the perpetrator of these freaks happened to be in the 
room, I ventured to ask him if he would be willing to 
explain the “ striking individuality ” of his portraits. He 
did not elucidate very successfully, but informed me that 
he had simply followed the style of a well-known Boston 
portrait-photographer who professed to be merely emulat- 
ing the example of the old masters. “‘ Pardon me; the 
old masters, did you say?” I made bold to ask. Then the 
amateur portraitist explained that his friend owned a 
number of valuable old portraits, the work of Dutch and 
Flemish masters, in which everything except the face had 
been painted in deep, solid black, and that what was good 
enough for a Frans Hals, was good enough for him (the 
possessor of the painting) ; hence he photographed his por- 
traits in that way. j 

Here came my opportunity for a little missionary work. 
I explained to my new acquaintance that the professional 
photographer in question, although a capable technician, 
evidently did not understand how those great artists used 
their pigments, or he might know that in many of the 
so-called old masters the colors had faded and turned 
black, the face alone remaining in fairly good condition. 
Certainly, in their present state they do not give the 
faintest idea of what they looked like when they left the 
hands of the artist. In many cases, however, valuable 
and important paintings have been restored, from time to 
time ; but unless this work of repainting has been done 
by skilled artists and with the best pigments, the result 
will prove disastrous and eventually the picture will have 
lost its original appearance, and its artistic value as well. 
The great European art-galleries contain many such 
wrecks, as, for example, “The Last Supper,” ‘ La Gio- 
conda” (Mona Lisa) and the “ Night-Watch.” These 
well-known pictures have been repainted and retouched 
so many times — generally by incompetent artists — that 
they have lost every vestige of resemblance to their 
former glory. The high price placed upon them by their 
present owners and by collectors of curiosities is for 
sentimental or commercial reasons only. There are many 
genuine old masters in museums and private collections 
that still retain their original beauty and harmony of 
color— not so brilliant, perhaps, but unspoiled by the 
hand of the restorer. 

These are the pictures that represent the skill of color- 
ing and draughtsmanship of an old master, and not the 
blackened and ruined relics whose character is grossly 
misjudged by ignoramuses, who vainly imagine that such 
statements will class them as creditable art-collectors. 
Fortunately, admirable photographic copies of well-pre- 
served masterpieces are issued by prominent art-publishers, 
at very reasonable prices. 


A Tree-Silhouette 


In traveling through England with his camera last 
summer, William H. Hill obtained a picture of an aged 
sycamore tree on the Chesham Bois Commons, Bucks, 
England, twenty-seven miles northwest of London. As 
a freak of nature, it is unusually interesting. This tree 
shows a silhouette of an old man with a beard, a gray 
cap, a beak nose and a giant head. On account of its 
shape, it is called the ‘“ Punch Tree.” 


A NATURAL SILHOUETTE WM. H. HILL 


Mendacious Photography 


TRICK-PHOTOGRAPHY practised in a spirit of fun and 
for innocent amusement is not the least objectionable ; 
but I have little patience with deliberately-faked photo- 
graphs resorted to by sensational publishers and war- 
lecturers who supply promptly what an excited and 
indiscriminating public likes to see. Almost any person 
who is ill informed on a certain subject is deceived 
easily by exaggerated or mendacious statements, and the 
story-teller generally “ gets away with it ’’ — according to 
a pertinent slang phrase. The tricks of the kinemato- 
graphic expert, whereby impossible feats are presented 
with most convincing realism, are well known. Snap- 
shots made in the shallow depths of West Indian waters 
are heralded as * motion-pictures of the bottom of the 
ocean”; thrilling head-on views of fast-moving railroad- 
trains or of huge warships are made usually with an 
efficient telephoto equipment at a safe distance, rather 
than at dangerously close quarters by “ the daring cam- 
erist who risked his life.” 
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Terrible Rumpus in ‘The North American’’ Art Department ! 
The Cartoonist Wins a Prize in the Photo-Era Competition 


W. R. BRADFORD 


HOORAY! VE WO SEOND 
PRIZE IN THe FHOTO-ERAL 
Now, YOU PINHEADS 

WHO, AND WHATS WHA T? 


WHat ? 


ENVIS 


WHAT STOP 
DID YoU 


HOUNDS, 


2 


THE ANVIL, AUS GOES INTO SESSION >) 


HM! So THISIS THE WAY You 
DIDOLE AWAY THE OFFICE 
TIME WHEN T AM OUT? 
LOAFERS 


WHATCHU GONA BUY 


WHSH~ WHSH — 


YOUR_$5 PRIZE CREDI 


WHSH -WHSH 
WHSH WHSH 


NONEOF || Viccers! 
SUSINESS 
{Cin TONES, ) 
= 


(and IF THE BosS HAD Nr COME IN JUST THEN, NODoUsT] 


ANOTHER_ PRIZE WINNER_ WOULD HAVE BECN MADE, 
53 


PHOTOS COMIN’ Back! 3 
He's A ZAMS HERE s SOME (2) 
JUNK WoT = 
} ? gh, ~ 
ina I’ 
G | | | | 
KAS 
(wr!) 
S 
vy 
— 
EVERY WANTS READ THE LETTER, 
( 
| 
? fom) 


EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


The Indianapolis Convention 


Visrrors to the P. A. of A. Convention at Indianapolis, 
July 19 to 24, may adopt the practical suggestions made 
in June Pooro-Era. 

A special source of satisfaction will be to vote for two 
such eminently deserving men— L. A. Dozer, for presi- 
dent, and Ryland W. Phillips, for first vice-president, and 
to see that a thoroughly worthy man fills the place of sec- 
ond vice-president. Perhaps other changes may present 
themselves. 

All should vote to adopt a motion to send to former 
president Frank R. Barrows the Association’s best wishes 
for a speedy recovery from his present illness. 

Address the paid secretary, John I. Hoffman, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for any bit of information regarding the forth- 
coming convention. 


The R. P. S. Exhibition 


THE Royal Photographie Society will hold its sixtieth 
annual exhibition from August 23 to October 2 next at 
the gallery of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. As in previous years, 
the exhibition will be divided into three sections: pic- 
torial, color-transparencies and a third, ineluding scientific 
and technical exhibits, cclor-prints, natural-history photo- 
graphs, lantern and stereoscopic slides. The prospectus 
and entry-form for the exhibition are now published and 
may be obtained on application to the secretary, Mr. J. 
McIntosh, 35, Russell Square, London, W.C. The latest 
date for the acceptance of exhibit is July 30. 

This is the most representative exhibition of photo- 
graphic work in the world, and the section sent by Ameri- 
can scientific men last year sufficiently demonstrated the 
place held by this country in applied photography. It 
is very desirable that American scientific photography 
should be equally well represented in 1915, and, in order 
to enable this to be done with as little difficulty as pos- 
sible, Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees has again arranged to 
collect and forward American work intended for the 
Scientific Section. 

This work should consist of prints showing the use of 
photography for scientific purposes and its application to 
spectroscopy, astronomy, radiography, biology, etc. Photo- 
graphs should be in Rochester not later than Thursday, 
July 1. They should be mounted but not framed, and 
addressed to Mr. Mees, care of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Mees will be glad if any worker who is able to 
send photographs will communicate with him as soon as 
possible, so that he may arrange for the receiving and 
entry of the exhibit. 


Interiors and Architectural Subjects 


TuosE highly important photographic subjects, build- 
ings and interiors, are treated exhaustively in this issue 
by two notable experts, R. W. Tebbs, of New York City, 
and Katherine Bingham, of the PxHoro-Era editorial 
staff. Nothing on this subject, more lucid, practical and 
helpful, has ever been written, and interested readers 
will benefit accordingly. 


An American Cycloramic 
Motion-Picture 


THE account of the cycloramic motion-picture film 
found on a German submarine and published in the June 
issue has brought to our notice one produced in this 
country as long ago as May, 1914. The photographer is 
Leon Dadmun of Boston, U.S. A. In making this cireu- 
lar motion-picture, Mr. Dadmun placed his apparatus on 
top of the partly finished Custom House Tower — erected 
as a superstructure to the old Boston Custom House — 
using an Eastman 350-foot motion-picture film, and made 
a complete circle or cyclorama of the surrounding territory 
from a height of about 400 feet. The time of exposure 
was a little over 2 minutes, 16 exposures per second. 

The cyclorama has an average territorial radius of 20 
miles. It begins with a view looking up Charles River 
and embracing, consecutively, Cambridge, the Arlington 
hills, Charlestown, Middlesex Fells, the docks along the 
waterfront, Boston Harbor with its numerous islands and 
the ocean beyond, Commonwealth and New England Docks, 
the Blue Hill Range, Brookline, the Newtons and ending 
with Beacon Hill, crowned by the State House —all with 
an imposing foreground of Boston's business-district. It 
is a magnificent and comprehensive panorama of Greater 
Boston, which is revealed gloriously as a world-city with 
a population of approximately 1,500,000. This superb 
motion-picture was first exhibited at Keith’s Theater, 
Boston, the following June, and is now shown, together 
with other Boston pictures, in the Massachusetts Building 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Mr. Dadmun has just 
made another reel for the convention of the hardware 
men, St. Louis, July 23. We understand that this film 
of Greater Boston will be seen in Boston at some promi- 
nent motion-picture house during the summer months. 


A Dual Personage 


SoME ingenious person has discovered that General 
Joffre, commander-in-chief of the French army, and 
General French, chief of the English army in Flanders, 
are virtually one and the same person. Any one can sat- 
isfy himself, in this respect, by simply drawing a vertical 
line through the middle of the two names, thus : 


JOF|FRE 
FRE|NCH 


A. E. Rinehart 


In the death of A. E. Rinehart, at St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal, Denver, May 15, we record the passing of a promi- 
nent figure in the photographic profession. Seemingly in 
rugged health at the age of sixty-three, his death soon 
after an operation for appendicitis came as a great shock 
to his many friends. 

About forty years ago Mr. Rinehart went to Denver 
from Lafayette, Ind., and during the mining-boom became 
the leading photographer of the city. Up to the time of 
his illness he enjoyed a prosperous business, one of his 
last acts being to arrange in his display window a por- 
trait-collection of Denver old-timers. 

Mr. Rinehart is survived by two sisters and a brother, 
F. A. Rinehart, also a photographer at Omaha, Neb. 
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Photo by H, C. Stover 


‘Another Tessar Triumph 


For the bright light of sunny times or for the dark shadows 
of overcast days—if you want every exposure a triumph of 
detail and clearness—no matter what the speed of the 
object—you should equip your camera with the 


Rausch lomb Zeiss 


‘JESSAR [ENS 


“MASTER OF SPEED AND LIGHT” 


The surpassing quickness of the 
Ic Tessar, with three times the 
speed of the ordinary rectilinear, 
its accuracy and great power of 
illumination, overcome obstacles 
that otherwise mean failure and 
disappointment. Tessar IIb with 
Compound Shutter, adjustable to 
almost any hand camera, is 61% 
faster than the ordinary rec- 
tilinear lens. 


TheConvertibleProtarVIlamakes 


a most versatile lens outfit. With 
equal focus elements the speed is 
F:6.3. With unequal focus ele- 
ments we have three lenses in one, 
and we may add further elements 
to make the Protar sets. 


The booklet ““What Lens Shall I 
Buy?” describes the best lenses for 
various photographic purposes. 
Ask your photographic dealer for 
a copy or drop us a postal—he can 
also arrange to let you try a lens. 


Bausch £7 Jomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Manufacturers of Projection Lanterns (B ), Mic’ , Stereo 
Prism Field Glasses, Engineering Instruments, Range Fie Searchlight Reflectors, 
Ophthalmic Lenses, and other high grade optical products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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In Peace or War 


METOL 
HAUFF 


There Is No Substitute 


1 oz. bottle - . - $0.55 
Alb. bottle - - - 2.00 
¥ |b. bottle - - - 3.75 
1 lb. bottle - - - 7.00 


WHEN ORDERING 


Specify HAUFF’S 


A glance at the package and label 
will enable you to identify 
the genuine 


G. GENNERT 


American Agent 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


VOIGTLANDER 
A Synonym for Quality 
In the Optical World 


For 100 years the name Voigtlander 
has stood ie the best in optical goods. 
Every year has been marked by the 
milestones of achievement. There has 
been steady progress towards perfec- 
tion, until to-day to possess one of the 
famous Voigtlander Lenses means to 
have the best lens obtainable in its 
particular class. 


Three great Lenses — 
Heliar F /4.5 
Collinear F/5.4 and F/6.8 
Dynar 
The reputation of the Voigtlander Company 
is too great an asset for it to permit a single 
inferior product even to leave its factory. 


Therefore, every Voigtlander lens carries with 
it a guarantee of first quality. 


Performance is the Test 


You are both judge and jury. Try a Voigt- 
lander Lens for 10 days, compare it with any 
lens you have owned regardless of price: we 
will not ask an appeal from your verdict. 
You say the word and we'll arrange for a 
personal test through your dealer. 


Send the Coupon To-day 


and your copy of the new Voigtlander Catalog 
will be mailed on its receipt. There is no 
obligation. You will find this book an in- 
spiration and guide to better pictures. 


Write to-day 


UOIGTLANDER KOHN 


242-244 E. Ontario St. 
New York Branch 
Canadian Agents 
Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co., Montreal, Canada 


Voigtlander & Sohn 
240 E. Ontario St., Chicago 


Send me prepaid and without obligation your new catalog. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


Ir only we were not in the middle of a world-war, 
prize-photographs might become quite an absorbing sub- 
ject. The Daily Mail has set aside the sum of five thou- 
sand pounds as prize-money for war-photographs taken by 
amateurs, and every week some one or other receives a 
cheque for one hundred pounds for the best photograph of 
the week. The consequence is that The Daily Mail, day 
by day, has a page full of pictures made by the camera, 
all connected in some way or other with the war. There 
are, of course, scenes from the firing-line, some almost too 
literal, and saturated with the grim realities of the strug- 
gle that is going on. Then, too, there are many sea-pic- 
tures ; and, incidentally, this prize-offering has brought to 
light a fact that was not known by most landsmen, viz., 
that few ships put to sea without a photographer. We 
knew that ocean-liners could always boast of a squad of 
camera-men ; but we had not supposed that tramp-steam- 
ers generally carried cameras, and, if we may judge by 
the results shown, very capable users. The photograph 
which, through the courtesy of the art-editor of The 
Daily Mail we are allowed to reproduce, was the winner 
of one of the hundred-pound prizes, and was taken by the 
captain of the Headlands just before his ship was torpe- 
doed by the German submarine U-20. It is an excellent 
photograph, and gives one a clear idea of the nearness of 
the submarine to the cargo-steamer. A captain who can 
take such a well-arranged view with the certain knowl- 
edge that in a few minutes the ship on which he is stand- 
ing will be sent to the bottom of the sea, must have a 
cool head and unshakable nerves. But this is not an iso- 
lated case, for there have been many pictures of more or 
less similar subjects that could have been obtained only 
by one of the officers of the small and slow tramp-steam- 
ers that, until the sinking of the Lusitania, formed the 
“bag” of the German submarines. Since that outrage 
the papers have all been filled with pictures of the big 
vessel ; but we have not come across any views that were 
taken actually at the time of the disaster, probably be- 
cause no one on 
board was aware of 
the danger until the 
explosion came. 
Certainly The Daily 
Mail obtained one 
or two horribly grue- 
some prints of some 
of the victims when 
brought ashore, and 
there have been 
many photographs 
published of the 
large number of 
babies and little 
children who were 
drowned ; but they 
were all taken at an 
earlier and a_hap- 
pier date. 

When the war is 
over and its history 
comes to be written, 
this mass of photo- 
graphie evidence of 
its various phases, 
brought together by 


Copyright, International News Service 
THE SUBMARINE THAT TORPEDOED THE HEADLANDS 


The Daily Mail, can hardly fail to be of immense value ; 
and certain of the pictures, through their topographical 
and circumstantial evidence, may have more uses than 
one ; anyway, they will prevent the perpetuation of not a 
few untruths, that might otherwise have got handed 
down to, and have been believed by, posterity. 

Mr. Claude Freise Greene is reported to have invented 
and perfected a process of natural-color kinematography 
which is as simple in operation and as inexpensive as the 
ordinary black and white films. We hear that a success- 
ful demonstration of the new process was given at the 
Shaftesbury Pavilion lately before an audience of trade- 
experts. We sincerely hope that all that is claimed for 
the process is, or will quickly come, true. Everybody 
yearns for the day when color-photography will be as sim- 
ple and as cheap as black and white work; and if this 
Utopia of the photographer is really in sight, our readers 
may be sure that we shall give them the earliest possible 
intimation of the fact. 

Both space and the Censor forbid much discussion on 
the subject of aeroplane-photography ; but everybody is 
alive to the fact that it is rapidly developing into a dis- 
tinct branch of our craft, needing special and very careful 
training, both for taking the photographs and their devel- 
opment — operations that are seldom carried out by the 
same person. The importance of this map-making by 
photography, to the armies in the field, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Messrs. Houghton have just issued a circular announc- 
ing a ten-percent advance on the prices of all plate-cam- 
eras, Ensignettes, adapters, darkslides (plateholders) and 
all wood and metal tripods. This advance has been 
caused by the increased cost of raw materials and labor, 
owing, of course, to the war. The handy Rodinal is not 
always obtainable, and we are getting rapidly used to one- 
solution developers of English or American make, which 
have taken its place, and will probably retain it in a great 
number of cases even after the war. 

Hypo, which photographers now use with especial 
care because of its largely increased price, has made its 
appearance in the trenches. The German soldiers, who 


manage the cylinders from which the torture-gases are 
emitted, wear respirators. This was discovered when a 
German prisoner was being examined, as one was found 
in his pocket. 


The pad contained hyposulphite of soda, 
with one per cent of 
some other sub- 
stance. 

On May 10 the 
Little Gallery of 
The Amateur Photo- 
grapher opened with 
a one-man show of 
the pictorial photo- 
graphs of Mr. H. 
Bessenbrugge, of 
Rotterdam. 

This was bound 
to be interesting, for 
at present Dutch 
photography is 
rather a dark horse. 
We have seen but 
little of it in London, 
and yet, with their 
artistic reputation, 
the Dutch workers 
are likely to show 
us great things. Mr. 
Bessenbrugge cer- 
tainly does not dis- 
appoint us, and we 
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owe a debt to Mr. Mortimer for giving the English 
public the chance to enjoy a collection of such original 
and satisfactory work. We had expected strength and 
restraint from a Dutchman; but Mr. Bessenbrugge sur- 
prises us by exhibiting an almost French versatility. We 
could not help thinking what an object-lesson in ‘variety 
this exhibition was, and how the prints would have fur- 
nished examples to illustrate a lecture covering most of 
the photographic fields and processes. One could imagine 
a lecturer pointing to the range of subject and treatment 
of Mr. Bessenbrugge’s portraits, landscapes, ete., and, 
when the different processes were under discussion, 
describing the delicate quality to be obtained by the 
much-despised bromide, using for his illustration a big 
head-study, and continuing by calling attention to the 
clever use of what looked like a Royal bromide for 
stronger subjects. 

It seemed that there was nothing this photographer 
could not make the camera do and no process in which 
he could not score a success. He has three striking por- 
traits which, in a way, reminded us of the strong Ger- 
man school (Mr. 8.,” “The Engraver” and * Mr. 
W. v. N.”); but what sticks most in our memory is a 
fine, delicate platinum of a woman and chrysanthemums, 
which is so fantastic and purely decorative that it is hard 
to believe its origin to be the camera. 

There were some excellent Dutch landscapes of old, 
tall houses with canals and — congratulations on Mr. 
Bessenbrugge’s restraint — only one wind-mill! 

But to hark back to the different processes: their 
number is really very remarkable, and one could imagine 
the lecturer continuing his discourse and pointing out 
the platinum prints on thin Japanese paper; from these 
he would proceed to the study of carbon, gum, oil, bro- 
moil (there are excellent examples of them all) and arriv- 
ing finally at colored oil, ‘The Violin Player,” which 
was exhibited in last year’s Salon and which we were 
glad to see again here. 

The Camera Club had a very successful exhibition last 
month of the paintings by Walter Bayes, whose work is 
also beginning to be known in the States. It has been 
aptly described by a critic as, ‘‘ Paint all the time; only 
Nature for inspiration,” so that one cannot help being 
rather amused and attracted by finding it on the walls of 
a photographic club. This month there is an exhibi- 
tion of real camera-work —a one-man-show, by Dan 
Dunlop, which, judging by the attendance the first day, 
bids fair to rival Mr. McKissack’s in popularity. 

It is stimulating, these oppressive days, to find a club 
that keeps its flag flying like this, and provides distraction 
and interest for those left behind. Many of its members 
and most of its executive board are now in France, so that 
those left in charge need all their pluck and spirit not to 
settle down comfortably into a groove, instead of keeping 
things going in the cheering manner they are doing. 

‘“What cameras are mostly taken to the front ?”’ has 
been our question to any photographic dealers with whom 
we have come in contact and, as the reader will guess, it 
has always been some particular and portable make of 
their own. However, last week we met a war-correspon- 
dent who is writing for an American paper and was 
home from Russia on a month’s leave. He showed us a 
little Folding Pocket-Kodak, posteard-size, fitted with a 
Zeiss lens, which had done most of his work. It cer- 
tainly looked as if it had seen some active service. ‘* And 
when you are not allowed to take a camera,” he said, “ I 
always carry this,” handing us a little Ensignette. 

Indignant Old Lady — And to show you how secretly 
they are conducting the war, I can assure you, my dear, 
that even I myself positively do not know what a darda- 
nelle is. — Cartoon. 


New England Convention 


THE Photographers’ Association of New England is 
awake. It will hold its seventeenth annual convention in 
Copley Hall, Boston, August 10, 11 and 12. Arrange- 
ments for addresses by prominent photographers have 
not been completed, although among those mentioned are 
the Gerhard sisters, of St. Louis, E. W. Histed, of New 
York, W. H. Towles and Ryland W. Phillips. Defi- 
nitely engaged is A. J. Philpott, art-editor of the 
Boston Daily Globe, who will give his well-known illus- 
trated lecture, ‘‘ Newspaper-Photography.” Mr. Philpott 
will also act as critic, and point out the merit and faults 
of pictures in the pictorial exhibit. The board is to be 
congratulated in securing the services of so able a critic 
and lecturer as Mr. Philpott. 

The emblem, this year, is a miniature imitation of a 
portrait-lens, the design being by Secretary Hastings. 

The board may be trusted to provide as good a pro- 
gram as last year’s, which won the unanimous approval 
of the association. Other important arrangements will be 
made later. 


What’s in a Name? 


THE expected has happened. In The British Journal 
of Photography for April 30 an excellent article, entitled 
* The Studio-Room,” by one of our leading professional 
photographers, Mr. Ryland W. Phillips, has been re- 
printed with credit to The American Journal of Photo- 
graphy. Now this latter has for many years been the 
sub-title of PHoro-ErRa, and, while we should be happy 
to stand sponsor for the article on its merits, it never ap- 
peared in our pages, but rather in the magazine formerly 
known throughout the world as Wilson’s Photographic 
Magazine and recently changed in name to The Photo- 
graphic Journal of America. In these troublous times 
we can readily excuse our English cousins for almost any 
degree of mental abstraction; but the incident shows 
clearly the mistake of adopting a magazine-name similar 
to one already in existence. 


Telephotography with a Hand-Camera 


CarTaIn OWEN WHEELER, whose book, “ Modern 
Telephotography,” is the standard work on this subject, 
gave an important lecture recently before the Royal 
Photographie Society in London. In the course of the 
discussion he was asked what would be the limit of mag- 
nification in ordinary outdoor work with a camera held in 
the hand. He replied that this depended upon the posi- 
tive element in the telephotographic combination because 
the working-aperture of the combination is that of the 
positive multiplied by the magnification ; thus with a pos- 
itive lens of F/4.5 and four magnifications the effective 
aperture would be F/18. With rapid plates and good 
light-conditions snapshots would be quite possible; in- 
deed, Captain Wheeler said that he had made exposures 
of 1450 second, any difficulty being more often due to 
lack of depth of focus than to underexposure. 


The Field of Publicity 


Among the desirable sources of publicity, for amateurs 
as well as professional workers, is the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Boston, Mass., at whose headquarters, in Park 
Street, specimens of handwork of members, including 
photographs, are constantly on exhibition. A recent pho- 
tographic exhibit consisted of prints by Bertrand H. 
Wentworth, W. B. Post, Alice Austin, Karl and Florence 
Maynard, Sarah C. Sears, Florence M. Tolman (silhouettes), 
Anne W. Munger, Martha F. Blair and Mary H. North- 
end. Similar societies in other cities provide identical 
advantages. 
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Qastiy: Cameras at Prices Within 
the Reach of All 


That best defines our latest product 


Ingento Junior 
: Cameras 


These remarkable instruments, made in four 
popular sizes and selling from $6.00 to $12.00, 
represent the ge camera-values yet offered the 
American public. These are not merely good 
cameras, but they incorporate new and exclusive 
features which you would not expect to find on 
instruments selling at much higher prices. 


INGENTO JUNIOR FEATURES 


New Concealed Spool-Holding Device: No 
l-centers to pull out; no binding of the 
flim ; self-centering. 
Film-Aligning Plate: The back of every Ingento 
ior Camera has a film-aligning plate running the full ~—_ of the film-aperture; no curl or 
uckle ; ensures the entire film being held in the exact optical plane. 


Sure-Locking Back: Cannot come off through jar or accident. 

Reinforced Aluminum Construction: Minimum weight combined with maximum strength. 
Lenses: Carefully selected Universal Focus and Rapid Rectilinear Lens — every lens tested and guaranteed. 
Shutters: Ingento Jr. Ilex, fitted with flexible wire-release and simplified aperture-scale. 


Postcard size $10.00 


These are but a few of the excellent features which every Ingento Junior possesses. 
Now read the prices : 
For Pictures Single Lens R. R. Lens For Pictures Single Lens R. R. Lens 
No. 1 24x3t+ $6.00 $7.50 No. 3 34x44 $9.00 $11.00 
No. 1A 23 x 44 8.00 10.00 No. 3A 34. x 10.00 12.00 


For Prints and Enlargements of Superb Quality use 


Regular EXO Enlarging 


Three Grades Two Grades 


Rexo is now supplied in three grades for contact-printing and two grades for enlarging. The latter 
is 35 times as fast as Rexo Normal, adapting it to use with all classes dt chain -apparatus. Try Rexo 
and compare it with any brand you have ever used. All grades possess remarkable latitude in exposure 
and development, making it easy to produce perfect prints. 


Burke James In 
242-244 E. Ontario St. **. 
New York Office and Salesrooms, 225 Fifth Ave. 


Manufacturers of Ingento Cameras, Rexo Paper 
and Photo-Supplies 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The New 


ICA REFLEX 


Its name is a guarantee of its 
quality. Its specifications will 
convince you of its perfection, 
and its price will appeal to you. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Takes 314 x 414 pictures. 

Nine inches bellows extension. 

Body of mahogany covered with 
grained black leather. 

Sunshade, protecting the lens. 

Mirror silvered on upper surface. 

Focusing screen with ground side 
up (prevents double reflection). 

Large deep focusing hood. 

Light in weight. Compact. 


PRICE 
Including six single metal plateholders. 
With Orix lens, F:4.5............. $63.00 


With Carl Zeiss Tessar lens F:4.5.. 85.50 
The Ica Reflex booklet (now ready 


for distribution) gives convincing 
reasons why you want an Ica 
Reflex. The booklet is yours on 
request. 


When extreme speed is an advantage it is well 
to know that 


Imperial Flashlight 
Plates 


Will give fully timed results when other plates 
signally fail 


“The Fastest Plate of All” 
Used by Press Photographers Everywhere 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PRIGGEN STEEL GARAGE 


BN VA 


> 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
FIREPROOF anp PORTABLE 


Perfectly constructed. Always clean and 
sanitary. Prices, $75.00 up, according to size. 
No charge for erecting within ten miles of 
Boston. Send for descriptive circular or phone 
Fort Hill 2134 or 5488. 


GEO. H. PRIGGEN CO, Inc. 


421 Atlantic Avenue :: :: Boston 


Pxoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Film-Imports 


As we have already stated in a preceding issue, the 
importation of films from France and England — which 
was forbidden, through proclamation of Feb. 12, 1915 — 
as a matter of fact has again been permitted, but chiefly 
with respect to roll-films in the smaller sizes. Whether 
this will meet fully the wishes of the dealers, appears to 
be a question. For, even if Germany does again permit 
such imports, they are opposed by decrees which were 
issued in England as well as in France with reference to 
the commercial intercourse with Germany. There re- 
mains, then, only the indirect way through neutral coun- 
tries. However, a scarcity of films would never have 
occurred had not the German dealers shown a decided 
preference for foreign-made films and in that way pre- 
vented our German industry from favoring the manufac- 
ture of roll-films to a greater extent. As for the rest, 
the permission to import roll-films into Germany — for 
the above-mentioned reasons — benefits American manu- 
facturers more than the English and French, which, so 
far as the quality of the product is concerned, is justifia- 
ble in every way. The importations from England and 
France, above all, will be made difficult in this way, that 
every payment, direct or otherwise, to a hostile country 
is permitted only by special sanction of the Imperial 
Chancellor, otherwise a penalty is incurred. — Die Photo- 
graphische Industrie. 


The Ingento Book 


Tuis publication, descriptive of the principal Burke & 
James specialties, is now ready for mailing and will inter- 
est every camerist who cares to send for it. If your local 
dealer does not have it, address Burke & James, Inc., 
242-244 East Ontario Street, Chicago. Particular atten- 
tion is directed to the pages descriptive of the new line 
of Ingento Junior cameras, a round-end vertically opening 
model, in four popular sizes and selling at $6 to $12. 
Rexo paper and Voigtliinder lenses also have prominent 
places, and there are many pages of useful Ingento cam- 
era- and darkroom-accessories. 


New Graflex-Features 


THE beautiful new catalog of Graflex cameras, now 
ready for mailing to those interested, upon request to the 
Folmer & Schwing Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., contains several new features of impor- 
tance. The prices of Auto Graflex cameras have been 
reduced considerably and the Autographic feature has 
been added to the 1A and 3A cameras without advancing 
the price. Four new cameras are being introduced, in- 
cluding the Compact Graflex, 314x512; the Telescopic 
Revolving-Back Graflex, 314 x 444; the Revolving-Back 
Graflex, Jr., 244x314, and the Graflex Enlarging-Cam- 
era. 
Another innovation which will interest many workers 
isa new Graflex Roll-Holder to interchange with plate- 
holders on Graflex cameras. It is very compact and 
intended to take the new Eastman Graflex Speed-Film. 
A retarding-rachet permits the film to be drawn taut 
after it is in position for exposure, thus ensuring a per- 
fectly flat focal plane which is invaluable when using 
lenses at large aperture. 


Autochrome-Finishing 


ALrHouGH the making of Autochromes (color-photo- 
graphy) is a simple process, some amateurs prefer to 
make only the exposure and let an expert do the rest. 
Paul C. Guillumette is that man. He also teaches the 
method from start to finish, ensuring success. His plates 
of multi-colored subjects — flowers, birds, gardens, land- 
scapes, etc.—which we have seen recently, exemplify the 
perfection of this wonderful advance in photographic 
science. See Mr. Guillumette’s advertisement in this issue. 


Trilux Exposure-Meter 


As correct exposure is the basis of good photography, 
so every new meter for reading the actinic value of light 
is of interest. The latest instrument of the sort, the Tri- 
lux Exposure-Meter, does this quickly and accurately 
both in and out of doors. There is no sensitive paper of 
uncertain condition and no set of glass prisms to break 
easily. Cylindrical in shape and somewhat smaller than 
a roll of postcard-film, the meter is entirely constructed 
of metal. Its use is simplicity itself. At a point where 
the light falling on the subject and the meter is virtually 
the same, sight through the eye-piece towards the window 
of an interior or the brightest point on the horizon. A 
black cross on a white ground in the end of the meter is 
illuminated by reflected light which enters through a tri- 
angular opening in the top of the meter-barrel. Turning 
a revolving shutter gradually obliterates this cross, and 
when the point is reached when further turning would 
cause it to disapp pletely, take the reading where 
the shutter cuts the scale on the barrel. The exposure 
thus found, in minutes, seconds or fractions of a second, 
as the case may be, has been found by several trials to be 
well within the latitude of a plate of average rapidity 
(Class 1, PHoro-Era Exposure-Guide), with the lens 
working at F/16. 


The Ansco Film-Pack 


THis was one of the sensations of the Dealers’ Exposi- 
tion in New York recently. It is light- and moisture- 
proof, preserves a perfect focal plane and cannot be 
detached from the pulling-strip. The pack may be used 
in any film-pack camera, or with a suitable adapter in 
any roll-film or plate-camera. Like all Ansco films, this 
is non-curling, color-sensitive, extra rapid and free of 
halation. Last and most important, the tabs by which 
successive films are pulled around to the back of the pack 
appear one at a time, so there is no danger of pulling the 
wrong one, or two at one time. This is a welcome feature, 
indeed. 


Our Blue-List Advertisers 


Tue dealers whose advertisements appear in the 
Puoro-Era Blue-List have been selected by the Pub- 
lisher on account of their reputation for efficiency, 
promptness and integrity. 

The latest accession to the Blue-List is the Tremont 
Camera Exchange, A. Feigenbaum, manager, a Boston 
dealer in new and second-hand cameras, whose every cus- 
tomer has only words of praise for honorable treatment 
received. Moreover, Mr. Feigenbaum’s sources of supply 
are unimpeachable. 
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Metal, Fireproof Garages 


THE fireproof, waterproof, transportable, inexpensive, 
metal garages, advertised in this issue, are a positive boon 
to automobilists of limited means. Nevertheless, their 
irresistible properties appeal to the rich, also. The work- 
shop, on Atlantic Avenue, Boston, is busy day and night, 
and in its activity resembles a present-day munition-fac- 
tory. The Priggen Metal Garage appeals to every motor- 
ist. It’s a great thing for the country, the camp, the 
summer-home. 


Optical Fireworks at Exposition 


TuE friends of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
will be interested to learn that the spectacular colored 
light-effects, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, are pro- 
duced by the above-named Rochester firm. Batteries of 
twelve 36-inch searchlights project their powerful rays 
through revolving colored disks upon the great Tower of 
Jewels and upon the immense glass dome of the Palace 
of Horticulture, producing an ever changing procession of 
colors. 

This is but one of the several great illuminating-schemes 
the Rochester company has been engaged to operate at 
the Exposition, and the efficiency displayed in this con- 
nection is winning it high praise from the visitors to the 
great show. 

A comprehensive exhibit of the firm’s optical products, 
including range-finders for the army and navy, and peri- 
scopes for submarine craft, is held in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts and is viewed with interest by professional men of 
all classes and the public in general. 


Ansco Handbooks 


Two new handbooks have been prepared and are now 
ready for free distribution through your dealer or direct 
from the Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. The 
first, “‘ Ansco Film,” is a complete treatise of negative- 
making with facts about Ansco roll- and pack-films, ex- 
posure-suggestions, directions for development, formule 
of several sorts, and ways to detect the causes of non- 

The d, “Cyko Prints,” is a complete 
treatise of gaslight print-making. It contains all the 
useful information of past editions of this booklet to- 
gether with much of value regarding Enlarging-Cyko. 


Assur Colors Win a Gold Medal 


THEsE sterling colors are being demonstrated at the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition in San Francisco by Mr. Max 
Voetter, who has just reported that the jury has awarded 
a Gold Medal. Those of our readers who have tried 
these colors will acknowledge that this distinction is well 
merited. 


Your Camera as a Money-Maker 


Many expert camerists these days are turning to their 
chosen hobby to recoup their losses in other business-ven- 
tures which have collapsed as a result of war-conditions. 
Indeed, we know of several instances of former amateurs 
who have recently entered the professional ranks and met 
success because of their fresh viewpoint and new ways of 
approaching old problems. And now comes this book, 
“Your Camera as a Money-Maker,” by S. J. Freeman, 
advertised on another page, which suggests in detail many 
ways in which this field may be entered with assurance 
of success, provided the entrant has an aptitude for the 
work. The book has the merit of being based upon ten 
years’ practical experience. 


A Superb American Lead-Pencil 
THE Mikado lead-pencil should be used by every 


patriotic American, for it is an excellent product, made 
in the United States and sold by every live stationer. 


Notable Exhibit at San Francisco 


WE hear from various sources that one of the finest 
and most interesting exhibits in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, San Francisco, is 
the Sprague-Hathaway Studios, of Somerville, Mass. 
This well-known house, established in 1874, and the 
oldest of its kind in America, specializes in high-grade 
portraiture executed in oil, watercolors, sepia and minia- 
tures on ivory, also life-size portraits direct from photo- 
graphs — work which the professional photographer is 
not prepared personally to make. For this purpose the 
Sprague-Hathaway Studios employ a large staff of skilled 
artists, kept busily at work on orders from photographic 
studios in every state of the Union. 


Lumiere Factory Active 


Frienps of Mr. Charles Poulaillon, formerly manager 
of the Lumiére-Jougla Company, New York City, who 
joined the French colors soon after the outbreak of the 
present European war, will be glad to know that he is 
still at the front and in good health. The Lumiére 
brothers are still at the helm as in the past conducting 
the affairs of the factory in Lyons, France, supplying the 
available markets of the world — including, particularly, 
America — with those wonderful products, Autochrome 
and Sigma plates. 


Snow White 


Tuis is the name of a new watercolor-paint, made in 
the U.S. A., which will prove of great interest to card- 
writers, sign-makers and artists generally. Photograph- 
ers will find it useful for marking prints, mounts and the 
leaves of albums. Snow White covers with one stroke of 
the pen or brush and flows readily from the color-cup of 
an air-brush. It will not run through the fiber of print 
or mount and ruin it, nor will it powder or rub off when 
dry. Snow White comes in pint jars ready to use; it 
needs only to be stirred a little, placed on glass and 
thinned with water slightly as applied. The * Special ” 
grade is intended for pen, brush and air-brush, the * Regu- 
lar” grade for card-writing and may be had in gray, pink, 
lavender, Alice blue and Nile green. Send 25 cents in 
stamps to J. W. Johnston, P.O. Box 578, Rochester, N. Y.. 
for a trial jar of * Special ” SnowWhite. 


Scaloids 


In these times when no one is buying chemicals in 
bulk in large quantities, Scaloids provide convenient de- 
velopers and toning-solutions at moderate prices. Being 
in tablet form it is necessary only to place two of them 
in the required quantity of water, crush with a glass 
rod and stir. A solution so made is fresh, properly 
proportioned and contains chemicals of the utmost pur- 
ity. Ralph Harris & Company are the sole agents for 
the United States, as they are also of the well-known 
Wellington plates and papers. 


It Is Indeed 


Ir is well that artists and men of science incessantly 
bring together the bonds of sympathy between nations 
that politicians are incessantly trying to separate. 

Jean Lahor. 
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Warm-Weather Suits 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


Not the perishable, flimsy, 
poorly tailored kind — but 
well-tailored, first-class 
materials that will give last- 
ing satisfaction and will 
look well under the most 
trying circumstances, 
made by our own staff and 
marked at reasonable 
prices 


$25 $30 $35 $38 $40 


340 WASHINGTON STREET 


Your Camera 
WILL DOUBLE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


If you do as [ tell you — just 
the thing for the Amateur Pho- 
tographer or the man with a small studio. 
General Photography offers wonderful opportu- 
nities to make money to the man who knows 
where to find them. 


My New Book 
Your Camera as a Money-Maker” 


Gives complete practical short-cuts to success 
in Commercial Photography, Outings, Circuit- 
Work, Ten-Minute Postcards, Banquet-Pho- 
tography, Viewing, Home-Portraiture, based 
on ten years’ practical experience. 


Mailed to any address for $1.00 Postage prepaid 
S. J. FREEMAN PUB. CO. 
27-31 Copeland Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


LIFE-STUDIES $12.50 for $10.00 


To stimulate the sale of Aurora Life-Studies, draped and 
from the nude, we are authorized to offer the portfolio of 
63 half-tone reproductions ($7.50) with any set of direct 
photographs ($5.00) for $10.00, express paid, in the U. 8. 


PHOTO-ERA -_ Boston, U.S.A. 
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4xS SSE 
MOBY Plates 


THE 


New Record Plate 


FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Rapid Emulsion with 
Snappy Results 


Samples and Liberal Discounts to Professional Users 


G. GENNERT 320s. Wabash Ave» Chicaro 


682 Mission St., San Francisco 


@ KORONA 


Home- 
Portrait 
Outfits 


HESE outfits are endorsed 

by the leading photographers 

of the country and used by home- 

portrait workers everywhere as well 

as in the studio. No photo- 

graphic equipment is complete 
without them. 


Send for detailed description 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company 


765 Clinton Ave. S. Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


HOME-PORTRAIT GRAFLEX with latehold 
cost $167, sell for $95. Wollensak Vitax portrait-lens and Studio 
shutter; cost $80, sell for $45. Prosch Ihbag complete; cost 
$17, sell $10. Allin perfect condition. Frepgrick P. 0. 
Box 91, Troy, N. Y. 


GRAFLEX, 3A, for sale. Fitted with Cooke, F/4.5, 5 x 7 
lens. Practically new. Cost $125.00, will sell for $85.00. UnTra 
Co., Conneaut, O. 


Portroui0 oF 63 HALFTONES OF AURORA LIFE- 
STUDIES ($7.50), both draped and in the nude, and print-set 
No. 300, consisting of twelve 6 x 10 original nude photographs 
(statuary- poses), $3.75 — total value $11.25 for $7.50 net sent, 
oo paid on receipt of price, by PHoTo-Era Magazine, 

a Street, Boston, U. 8S. A. Each subject is an art-gem 

the variety is very great. 


PHOTO-ERA ARTIST-MOUNTS in various colors and tex- 
tures, 24 sheets in portfolio, 10 x 1214 inches, sent for 35 cents 
postpaid; larger quantities pro rata. Make your own selection 
from the following list: Carbon Black Antique, Orange-Brown 
Antique Filter-Texture, Heavy Greenish Black Camel-Hair, Heavy 
Sultan Buff, Heavy Sultan Green, Heavy Sultan Light Green. 
Puoto-ErA MaGazinE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, The Annual Review of 
the World’s Pictorial Work, edited by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
A beautiful quarto-size publication in heavy paper-cover with 


many superb illustrations in brown duotone or India-tint paper 
with critical articles on pictorial work in England, Canada, 
Australia, the United States, Scandinavia and Spain by well- 
known writers. Single copy $1. 30, postpaid ; with PHoTo-Era, 
one year, $2.25, postpaid. 


SPECIALTIES 


STOLEN.— Bergheil Tourist-Camera, x fitted with a 
No. 2 Collinear lens, Series II, F/5.4, No.120472, in Compound 
shutter, stolen on May 5, 1915, in the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul station at Aberdeen, 8.D. Suitable reward for information 
leading to its recovery. J.C. Van Duzer, 2104 Harlem Boule- 
vard, Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED 


COPIES OF puOTO-ERA in good condition. July and Aug., 
1908 ; Jan., 1912. In exchange for any one of these, packed flat, 
the publisher will send Pxoto-Era for three months free. 


REQUESTS for Positions as Salesmen, Operators, etc.; 
also studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, 
cannot be advertised in PHOTO-ERA, unless accompanied by con- 
vincing proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of 
advertisers unknown to the publisher. 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will 
do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 1 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in 
writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue 
containing the advertisement was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers in Your City 


EXCEPTIONAL EARGAINS IN GRAFLEX 
AMERAS 


Second-hand and models guaranteed in 

perfect condition. rite for prices on sizes you are 

interested in. Largest photographic stock in the East. 

ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 38 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 
July 19-24, 1915 
Members of the P. A. of A. — Welcome to our City ! 


and hearty invitation to visit our well-stocked 
photo-supply store 


THE H. LIEBER CO., 24 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PURCHASE 
or exchange your outfit? Consult us first and get our 
figures. EXCHANGING IS OUR STRONG POINT. 

e make a specialty of handling high-grade moe 
and foreign cameras and lenses. We have earned the 


reputation of being “ THE QUALITY HOUSE.” 
Tremont Camera Exchange, 1 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


KODAKS, GRAFLEX and ICA CAMERAS 


See Bargain-List No. 127. Largest and most up- 
to-date stock in America. Cameras and Lenses 
exchanged. Send for latest Money-Saving Photo- 
Supply Catalog No. 115. Just out! 


IT MEANS MONEY TO YOU 


WILLOUGHBY and Se. 


New York City 


The Photo-Shop — tigh-ciass Photo-Finishing 


For camera-users. The work is done by experts. 
Best materials used. Quick service. 
Reliable advice to intending buyers of camera and 
other photo-materials. 

A trial will convince you 


A. S. HAWES & CO., 350 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


GRAFLEX and KODAK HEADQUARTERS 


Always a few used or shelf-worn cameras on hand at very 
attractive prices. Bargain-List No. 34 now ready. 


in your name. 
OBRIG CAMERA CO. 
A.C.Wilmerding 147 Fulton St.,N.Y. W.E.Wilmerding 


WRIGHT — — RACINE, WIS. 
One 8 x 10 Goerz Dagor i. in Koilos Shutter, net $70.00 
One 31 x 54 Cooke, 4K. Series 3, Volute.. net 28.00 
One 3 x 4} Velostigmat, a 5, Bbl. Mt.. . net 20.00 
One 5x7 Portrait Versar (Wollensak) Autex Sh.. net 15.00 
One 64-inch B & L Plastigmat, F/6.5, Bbl. Mt. . net 25.00 
anos 3A Spec. Kodak, Tessar 2B lens 
One "pon bon 3A Spec. Kodak, Kodak Anas. and 
One Ica Nixe, 3} x 44, Hecla F/6.8 lens, Compound 
shutter. 6 holders, Zeiss =, 
case, list $73. 40.00 
One No. IA Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
net 50.00 
One No. 8 Seneca, 5 x 7 case and holder, like new, net 15.00 
And lots and lots of other bargains in cameras and lenses. 
Write us before buying. Bargain-list free. 
WRIGHT — PHOTO-SUPPLIES, RACINE, WIS. 


POLYGON CAMERAS 
With Rietzschel Double Anastigmats 
Miniature size to 5 x7 size from $17. 00 nd 

Ten cents post for 
MEYER CAMERA & INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
18 West 27th Street New York City 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well asnew ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


STEADMAN’S NEW BOOK 


UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY and UNIT ACTINOMETER 


A faster plate, a brighter subjects and a larger stop i tend 
to shorten exposure. EVER HOTOGRAPHER KNOWS 
THIS. Fix these elements with ne numbers F, see the 
‘exposure difficulties’’ and the ** arbitrary exposure-methods"’ 
hike for the woods. A post-card request will bring a descrip- 
tive circular that will delight you to read. 
F. M. STEADMAN, BOX E, CONCORD, N. H. 


THIS SPACE IS RESERVED 


for a high-class, reliable, up-to-date dealer ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. Whom would our sub- 
scribers recommend? PUBLISHER OF PHOTO-ERA 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK DEMANDS CLEAN WATER 


‘REX’? WATER-FILTER 


ensures water clear as crystal. Price $1.50 postpaid, including 12 
discs. Extra discs 15 cents per spon Discs are of white cotton pulp, 


disc, push up projecting peg 


Sle 
hiter 


prevents spattering. 


a 
on loose perforated — this he serves as a guide for the water and 


REX FILTER COMPANY 


4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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THE PLATES IN aaa ISSUE WERE MADE 


Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 aweek. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Learn how to become successful. 


Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for catalog— NOW! y ATLANTIC play 


BOSTON 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois \ 


4 $11.25 VALUE FOR $7.50 CASH 


Higgins’ | 


- Portfolio of 63 halftones of 
Aurora Life-Studies, $7.50, Are the Finest and Best Inks 
both draped and in the and Adhesives Drawing-Board Paste 
nude; and print-set No. 
300, consisting of 12 6 x 10 Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
original nude photographs, Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
an 
$3.75. Sent express - paid a he to you, and 
- on receipt of price, $7.50. 4 well put up, and withal so efficient. 


Cheques require 10 cents At Dealers’ Generally 


additional for exchange. CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
a PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago. London 


Photo graphy in Natural Colors 


within the reach of every camera owner 


PON O” 
7 can take perfect otographs in their natural colors with your 
A NE W PRODU CT comes ; you can have a true and permanent souvenir of your Sunny 
Quickly removes Hypo from plates, films and Hours of Life and pemaee, Be — —- pictures of your 
papers. 3 minutes after immersion in the solu- 
tion (1 oz. to 1 gal. water) all hypo is expelled. ingly simple and I will assist you to become quite proficient. 


4 oz. bottle, postage prepaid, 35 cents Let me hear from you, so that | may explain my method. Drop me 
a line now, while my address is before you, and it will have my 


A F L I S O N & HA DAWAY immediate attention. 
Photographic Manufacturers and Importers PAUL G. GUILLUMETTE, 75 Fifth Ave., New York 


235 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK Formerly Official Demonstrator for the Lumiere Autochrome 


LEARN 
‘DHOTOGRAPHY 


ALL ITS BRANCHES 
> AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


LEARN a clean, well-paid profession, 


jography an oto-engraving ; photo- 

graphers earn from $25 to $100 weekly ; : AN G ; L E 
$28 to $45 kly ; 

on demonstrations ASTI MAT ENS Ss 

aad practical work 3 to 6 months course ; | ___ SEND 2c, STAMP FOR EXPOSURE-METERS =| 2c, STAMP FOR EXPOSURE-METERS 
nd night c! ; earn while learning ; %: 

cary terms. We sist yu to positions. W. J. LAFBURY CO. 
AMATEUR COURSE $25. 

Men or women. Call or write for Booklet : 5305 N. 5th Ave Chicag. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 1269 Broadway, at 
Founded and directed by E. BRuNEL. 32nd Street, New York 
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A BOOK 
YOU OUGHT 
TO HAVE 


Pictorial Landscape-Photography 
By Paul Lewis Anderson 


This constitutes the most important of recent contributions to the literature 
of the camera. There is no clearer or more readable statement of the subjective 
side, subjective technique and technical methods of this modern trend in outdoor- 
photography. The manuscript complete, as it appeared serially in Photo-Era, 
has been done into the permanent form of a book which every camera-user 
should possess. 

Large octavo, 7 x 9} inches, cloth-bound, printed on 
heavy antique paper with fourteen superb full-page plates. 


THE OFFER OF THE YEAR 


Photo-Era, one year . . . . $1.50 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography BOTH FOR 


By Paul Lewis Anderson $2.25 


$3.00 
SEND ALL ORDERS, WITH REMITTANCE, DIRECT TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U.S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Snow White Water- Color 


HPRACTICAL 


| |BEGINNERS’ 
TROUBLES 


Price 25¢ 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUB 
ING COMPANY: DOSTONMASS 


These books are to 
be published in 
June and July. 

Others will follow. 
Many photographic 
dealers have them. 


Snow White Water-Color HOWTOCHODSE| otographic 
& USE A LENS| |Fy dealer can get them. 


will be found to be “ perfectly dows 


white and to work perfectly.” Pace 25¢ have 

2 us Nis name an IC. 
and we will mail 
you the three. 


Will Bonutify Your Work 


For marking prints, mounts or 
leaves of photographic albums 


BOOKLET SENT ON POSTCARD REQUEST 


Manufactured by 


J. W. JOHNSTON Photographic Publishing Co. 
Be P. O. Box 578 Rochester, N. Y. 428 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA will accept no advertising-copy from persons unknown 
to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by satisfactory 
endorsements of the business-integrity of the applicant, and 
of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 


PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other 
photographic articles, must furnish proof of their good 
standing and financial responsibility; for obviously PHOTO- 
ERA will not be the medium of transactions about which 
there is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse applica- 
tions for space without giving the reason for so doing. “if 


By pursuing this policy PHOTO-ERA can vouch for the reliability 
of all its advertisements 
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3A Graflex 
with Chiley tc» Feature 


With the Graflex you can make the 
kind of pictures you have always wanted 
—snapshots in the shade or even indoors 
landscapes, portraits and speed pictures. 


With the Graflex there is no uncertainty. 
A glance in the focusing hood shows the 
image right side up, the size it will appear 
in the finished picture, and the image re- 
mains brilliantly visible up to the instant 
of exposure. There is neither focusing 
scale nor finder. Graflex Cameras are all 
fitted with the Graflex Focal Plane Shutter, 
giving exposures of any duration from 
“time” to 1-1000th of a second. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells why the 
Graflex Camera is best for your work. 


May we send you a copy ‘g 


Folmer & Schwing Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHotro-Era Guaranty 
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$5.00 


You can make 4 
pictures like 
the one below 
with a 


To the pleasure of being out of doors, this 
little camera adds the further pleasure of 
making pictures of all that makes the out of 
doors worth while. 

Just a trifle larger than the picture it 
makes, it can be carried in even a boy’s 
pocket or a lady’s handbag. 

It is fitted with carefully tested lens, 
Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, and is depend- 
ably efficient in the fullest sense of the 
word. Will make pictures equal in quality 
to those made by the largest cameras. 

Loads in daylight and invites by its ap- 
pearance that confidence which it fulfills in 


results. 
Prices 
Premoette Jr. No. 1, for 2%x3\% pic- 
tures, $5.00. 


PremoetteJr. No. 1A, similar in all respects to 
the No. 1, but for 2 ¥% x4 pictures, $8.00. 


Premo catalogue describing these and many —————— - 


other desirable models at prices from $1.50 to L—— SS Sm 
$150.00, free at the dealer’s, or promptly mailed Made with Premoette Jr. No. 1 . 
by us on request. ( Actual Size ) 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


You'll Want an Album. 


If there is anything harder to keep 
track of than loose prints we have yet 
to make the discovery. Even the prov- 
erbial collar button is hardly more 
elusive. We put the prints between 
the pages of a book and then promptly 
forget which book and have to ransack 
the entire library in consequence. We 
put them in a box and from that time 
on that box seems to take particular 
delight in secreting itself in dark cor- 
ners and out of the way nooks. And if 
we put them in an envelope, their 
ultimate destination is pretty sure to be 
the waste basket. 


bunch of loose prints dumped out of an 
envelope ever could. And the interest 
of the album pictures may be height- 
ened by their arrangement, titles etc. 
An album provides a_ never-ending 
source of enjoyment for yourself and 
your friends—it is the one book in your 
library whose story can never grow 
tiresome. 

Any album is well worth while but it 
is the Kodak Album that makes a 
particular appeal because of its obvious 
convenience. Pocket strips at the top 


and bottom of its pages take the place 
of paste or other adhesive. 


The prints 


The Kodak Album, 


There is just one way to keep pic- 
tures and that is between the covers of 
an album. The album is always easy 
of access, any one of the line of Kodak 
albums, for example, is handsome 
enough to be a real ornament on the 
library table. You always know where 
the album is and between its protecting 
pages the prints are kept clean and 
untorn. 

Then too, the prints look so much 
better nicely mounted on album leaves. 
They show up to their best advantage 
and the continuity of the picture story 
is properly maintained. Vacation pic- 
tures grouped together on succeeding 
pages tell their interesting story in a 
much more connected fashion than a 


are not mounted at all—they are simply 
slipped in the pocket strips from which 
they cannot be removed except by 
hand. To put your prints in the Kodak 
Album is the work of an instant. The 
cover is of handsome grain leather and 
the leaves are black with linen finish. 
The price ranges from $2.25 to $3.50 
according to size and style. 

In connection with the Kodak Album, 
or in fact any print album, the wise 
amateur will provide himself with an 
Eastman Film Negative Album. The 
Eastman Film Negative Album does for 
negatives what the Kodak Album does 
for prints. It insures the negatives 
against loss and protects them from be- 
coming scratched, torn or soiled. Now 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


that you are using an Autographic 
Kodak the preservation of your neg- 
atives becomes even more necessary. 
The important data appearing below 
each negative should be easily acces- 


Eastman Film Negative Album. 


sible at all times or much of its value 
is lost. Besides its other uses, the 
Eastman Film Negative Album will 
provide a reference book that will soon 
become invaluable. 


The Price. 
For 100 negatives, 1% x 2% - - $0.75 
For 100 negatives, 2% x 44%, or smaller 
For 100 negatives, 34% x4%,or4x5 - 1.00 
For 100 negatives, 34% x 5%, or smaller 1.00 
For 100 negateves,5x 7, or smaller - 1.50 


MAKING THE VACATION 
PRINTS. 


Naturally, you will take a Kodak with 
you—vacation pictures are often the 
best of all. And, naturally, you will 
take along a Kodak Film Tank so 
that you can develop your films 
when you wish, where you will. 
These will be included in your 
vacation kit as a matter of course. 
But bear in mind that the Kodak 
and the Film Tank alone cannot 
contribute @// the fun that pho- 
tography holds for you. Your 
pleasure in the finished print is so 
great that you no sooner take the 
picture than you want to see it in 
its finished form. The negatives from 
the Kodak Film Tank offer some satis- 
faction but the pleasure cycle is not 
complete until you have the print. 
History tells us that curiosity killed the 
cat. Itis a wonder that the mortality 


among amateur photographers has not 
been greater because their curiosity to 
see the finished work of their Kodaks is 
all-consuming—and yet some of them 
must wait weeks before they get within 
range of a finishing department. 

Well, why not finish up the prints 
yourself wherever you may be, whether 
it be the primitive camp or the ultra- 
modern summer resort? The Kodak 
system of completeness and simplicity 
is impervious to the influence of envir- 
onment. It works equally well in the 
brown stone front on Fifth Avenue or 
the rough log cabin in the wilds. The 
Kodak Film Tank settles the problem 
of developing and, as far as printing 
goes—why there is really no problem 
at all. If gas or electricity is available 
well and good; if not, why, no matter. 

Kodak Velvet Green is an ideal paper 
for some of your vacation negatives, 
particularly landscapes or marines for 
the natural tint of the paper is the color 
of field and water—and Kodak Velvet 
Green prints by daylight. Wherever you 
may go, you cannot get a great ways 
from daylight. But Kodak Velvet 


Green is intended for the occasional 
print—it can never supplant Velox, for 
it has not the versatility of the 
teur’s own paper.”’ 


** ama- 
Make the bulk of 


a Kodak Magnesium Ribbon Holder. 


your prints on Velox and carry your 
printing light right in your vest pocket 
—you can if you provide yourself with 
a Kodak Magnesium Ribbon Holder. 

This extremely handy little apparatus 
provides a most convenient method of 


| 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Kodak “ Maskit” Printing Frame. 
burning magnesium ribbon for photo- 


graphic purposes. It comprises at once 
a compact magazine for storing the 
ribbon, a convenient holder for burning 
it, and a ready means of measuring 
definite lengths of the ribbon for print- 
ing on Velox and other gas light papers. 
It produces an intense white light the 
amount of which is determined by the 
length of ribbon projecting from the end 
of the holder. In this way the expos- 
ure may be accurately measured and 
any number of prints exposed exactly 
alike. The holder contains ‘sufficient 


ribbon for approximately three hundred 
average exposures. 

For a printing frame you will want 
the Kodak ** Maskit’’ because it is the 
simplest and most efficient device of its 
kind and because the *‘Maskit’’ locks 
the mask and negative so tightly to- 
gether that they cannot slip. And not 
only does it prevent slipping, it also 
insures uniform white margins on all 
four sides of the print, providing stand- 
ard size paper be used. In other words, 
no trimming is necessary—and that 
means something when you're a long 
way from a trimmer. The Kodak 
‘*Maskit’’ Printing Frame ranges in 
price from forty to fifty cents, according 
to size. 

You will be surprised how little space 
the trays, chemicals (by the way, be 
sure they are E. K. Tested) necessary 
for the developing and fixing of the 
prints, occupy. They will fit in almost 
any old place. It may also be some- 
thing of a surprise to find the pleasure 
these trays and chemicals help to make 
possible. The ‘‘other half’’ of pho- 
tography presents one of its most 
delightful phases. 


A first-aid to the time exposure. 


than a bunch ot keys. 


satisfactory substitute. 


be quickly swung into any position desired. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


At your dealer's. 


The Universal Clamp 


Virtually a pocket tripod, occupying scarcely more room in the pocket 


The unexpected time exposure always happens and the chance for a long 
desired picture, demanding a time exposure, is quite apt to present itself when 
your tripod is safe at home. At such times the Universal Clamp provides a 


It may be screwed into the tripod socket for any Kodak, Premo, Brownie 
or other camera of standard amateur sizes, and attached to a chair, fence, the 
front board of an automobile or other object which may be at hand. 

It is constructed on the ball and socket principle, so that the camera may 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuestTer, N. Y. 
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Anastigmatic 
and 


Autographic 


$27, 50 


The New 34 KODAK 


Has the autographic feature whereby you can 
date and title your films az the time of exposure, is 
fitted with the new Kodak Anastigmat /. 7.7 lens— 
a lens that leaves nothing to be desired in definition 
(sharpness) and flatness of field and has more speed 
than even the best of the Rapid Rectilinear lenses. 

The shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing with 
instantaneous speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a 
second and, of course, the usual time and “bulb” 
actions. High grade in every detail. 


No. 3A Autographic Kodak, ae 3% x 5%, Kodak 
Anastigmat lens f. 7.7 $27.50 
Do., with Rapid lens, 22.50 


Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Take along a 


KODAK 
FILM TANK 


and develop your films when 


you wish, where you will. 


‘The expertence ts tn the tank.” 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The large print 
The easy way 


with the 


Vest Pocket 
Kodak or 
Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 


Some of your better pictures will have an added charm, a 
freshened interest in the enlargement, and with no loss of detail. 

To secure large prints with the Vest Pocket Kodak or Brownie 
Enlarging Camera is simply a matter of moments, wot of ability. 
Just slip in your Velox paper at the large end of the camera, 
your negative in at the other, expose to daylight and develop 
and fix in the regular way. 


No focusing—no dark-room. 


THE PRICE. 


V. P. Kodak Enlarging Camera, for 3% x 5% enlargements from 154 x 2% negatives, - - 
No. 2 Brownie Post Card Enlarging Camera, for 3% x5% enlargements from 2% x 3% negatives, 
| No. 2 Brownie Enlarging Camera, for 5 x 7 enlargements from 2% x 3% negatives, - - - 
No. 3 Ditto, for 6% x 8% enlargements, from 3% x 4% negatives, - - - - - - 
No. 4 Ditto, for 8 x 10 enlargements, from 4 x 5 negatives (will also take 3% x 5% negatives), - 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


| Ai your dealer’s. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Tint’s in the Print 
you use 


KODAK 


ELVET GREEN 
PAPER 


The natural green of field and water was put 


in the emulsion by the manufacturer—and you 
can’t miss it. Exposure by daylight and then just 
straight ahead developing and fixing with chemicals 
regularly used for Velox work. 


A Kodak Velvet Green post-card mailed to the 
folks back home will not only carry with it a true 
rendering of the vacation scene but a suggestion 
of rustling leaves, of booming surf, of tumbling 
brooks. 

Supplied in both single and double weights and 


post cards at Velox prices. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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We are just as eager to have you make 
good prints as you are—that’s the reason 


VELOX 


a photographic paper that /zs. 


for 


Use the new Contrast Velox with 
flat negatives 


NEPERA DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


At your dealer’s. 
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